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REV. JOSEPH ANDERSON, D. D. 


Who has completed a forty years’ pastorate over the 
First Church, Waterbury, Ct 


You do well to honor such ancestors. 
Honor them, then, in the way they would 
have chosen to have you— by vindicating 
the principles for which they suffered, by 
laboring to build, in righteousness and truth, 


upon the foundations which they so patiently 


prepared.—Dr. Anderson on the New Eng- 
land Puritans. 











REV. CHARLES A. DINSMORE 


Who concluded last Sunday a nine years’ pastorate 
over the Phillips Church, South Boston, and has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Church, Waterbury, Ct. 


Happy have we been if reason has led us 
out of sin to behold “ those beauteous things 
which heaven bears,” and we have come 
forth to see again the stars, and have humbly 
washed the grime from off our faces in the 
dews of repentance.—From Mr. Dinsmore’s 


The Teachings of Dante. 
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For Evangelistic Campaigns 


The Presbyterian Evangel- 
istic Committee has ordered 


Studies for Personal 
Workers, by Howard Ag- 
4 new Johuston. Studies cov- 


ering the principal features of Personal Work. 
Adapted for Church and Young People’s 





Classes, or for individual study. Postpaid, 
cloth, 66 cents: paper, 45 cents. 
Individual Work, by 


13, 000 the late H. Clay Trumbull. 

Incidents of personal con- 
pies in the experience of the author, 
who was one of the most remarkable per- 
sonal workers of this generation. Postpaid, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper. 35 cents. 





The International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
3 West 29th Street, N.Y. 


ESTALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES - 


Subjects that should be understood by ever 
person and information properly given whic 
should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by highest medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
§ What a We = Re 
tte ——— 
What a ne am Ma 
Ought to Knows 
What ay so Husband 
: Ought te Know. 
What a Sen of 45 
Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mre. Mery Wood-Alien. M.D., 
and Mrs, EmmaF. A. Drake, M.D, 
| Whata — Girl es 
t to Know. FF 

What a Y a Woman 0 

/ tte Know. 
¥ What a Young, Wife 

t 















































to Know. 
What aW ny hog! 45 
ra ht to Know. 
3 61 per copy, post free. Table e of contents free, 
ee In Other Languages. These books are RW 
@ being translated into seven languayesin Asiaand [oa 
ag severalin Europe. Now ready: In a tong 
m Young Boy, Young Husband, Young Girl, 
Wife; price $1.25 each, post free. 1h busch 
om Y< ing Man, Young Husband, Man of 45, Woman 
of 45; price $1 each, post free. In preparation, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian. 


Vir Publishing Co. pyar yee pte 





™me NEW EDITION > 
CHURCH HYMNS 


and COSPEL SONCS 
with a Large Supplement of Newest Gospel Songs. 
Price 25 cents. Add 5c. per copy if to be mailed. 
A returnable sample sent on request co peers. ote. 
ever publish or a 
THE MOST USEFUL HYMNAL nooas of the ehureh. 
Nearly 700,000 copies Sold. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


BELLS. 


te, Church and School Beils. 
stalogue. The C.S, BELL tsi ‘uifispere, ©. 


FOR CHURCHES, SCHooLs 
4 FLLS BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 


Established 1837. Props. BUCKEYE BELL F 
CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, O. 


CHURCH Eee ordi. 


Furniture Grand Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works 
Wabash aaa 











LYMYER 


CHURCH Pabsoceicudh 
Ei Xs 


to tote Ri Foundry Co., Stace, a 


ae 
LOWER PRICE. 








Sits Cleveland 


THE CLUB 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The club has heard from Judge Alfred W. Lamson, 


on The Divorce Question, with statement of the 
facts and tendencies which have given the “ West- 
ern Reserve’ unenviable pre-eminence and noto- 


riety; from Dr. 8. L. Gulick an off-hand but thrilling | 


address on Conditions and Prospects in Japan and | 


the Inner Life of Its People; and from Dr. Gladden, 
who addressed a large audience with his usual 
vigor, on Our Heritage; What Will We Do with It’ 


THE MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rey. C. W. Carroll has read a paper on The De- 
mand on the Minister for Miscellaneous Charities, 
giving five rules for dealing with the unfortunate, 
with striking illustrations from his own experience ; 
and Mr. J. F. Jackson, superintendent of Cleve- 
land’s Associated Charities, has told of that work. 
Mr. Jackson comes from Minneapolis with Fenown 
as a specialist, and is already putting the Cleveland 
work on a new basis. An unusually helpful mem- 





ber of Pilgrim Church, he has allied himself with the | 


work of all the churches, On the topic, Recruiting 
the Ministry, President Thwing considered Coun- 
ter Attractions, noting the appeals of business, 
medicine, law, journalism and teaching; and Dr. 
Schaufiier presented Effective Reasons Turning | 
Young Men to the Ministry. 


THE CHURCHES 


Plymouth has secured Dr. W. H. G. Temple—pas- 


| 


f=4 
co} 


| Treasure 
| ton; 151 Washington st, Chicago, 


| Sec 


tor of Plymouth Chureh, Seattle, since 1804, and ear- | 


lier at Phillips Church, South Boston—and had his 
presence the last two Sundays in January. Hough 
Avenue secures Miss Belle F. Johnson as pastor’s 
assistant, from like service in Plymouth Church, 
Wichita, Kan. Hast Church considers the Institutes 
of Theology at its mid-week meetings, and finds 
them really intelligible and interesting. Glenville 
dismissed Rev. W. C. Detling with sincere regret. 
His three years’ pastorate represents the expendi- 
ture of $3,500. Pilgrim mourns, in the death of 
Alexander C. Caskey, one of its most faithful mem- 
bers. The church loans Dr. Mills for the large de- 
nominational service asked of him by the Home 
Missionary Society and the seminaries. North, led 
by Rey. C. H. Lemmon, added fifty-nine mem- 
bers in 1904, has a completed building, a pastor’s 
assistant and keeps open house every night, with 
men’s, boys’, young women’s and girls’ clubs, phys- 
ical culture, shirtwaist, choral and athletic classes, 
all self-governed. A count showed that 938 persons 
entered the building in one week. J. Ge Fs 














Key Desk of the Organ 
Selected by 


THEODORE THOMAS 
for 


Orchestra Hall 


Chicago 


Built by 


Lyon @ Healy 


Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Wiewine Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
~s Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
et gent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
cod i Twen y-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. Willian 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom pa aD and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relati to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B, Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don = Shelton, Asso- 
ciate "Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eas 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United states, ens sep vg and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the a Chinese. Boston 
Office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, hy, ae Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., Sew York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH eg SOcIBTY. 
Aids in ——s  —e and parso 


H. Ri MiBecretary, Rev. LH Boe DD 
. ich: re Vv. ° . D. 
gece py Ba ps Lg og E. Hope, ‘Treasurer, 108 
Washi ington Sty New vont ty lli.; Rev. G. A. Hood. Red 

am ge Boston, Mass; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 


¥. M C. A. “Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre: 


ipa EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 


ponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
r. Omces, é12 PIs Congre gregational House, Bos 


THE CONGREGATIONAL Sumay 9 SCHOOL AND PuB- 
a SOCIETY, Co tio: House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ‘Presi dent; ‘Goo. M. Boynton, D. D., 

re yand Treas 


Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries fo 


ture to newand needy schools gratuitously, orat 2h 
cost. The administrative en of this de; nt 
are wholly om bY app Rorintions f ‘from e Busi- 
ness Departm utions from churches, 


Sunday schools ~~ saividusis go directly for mission. 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Becretary and 
Rev. F. J. am, is New England Superintendent for 


this de 
ar in charge of the Business 
Manager, a known in the fondo on the Pilgrim Press, 
bli The ionalist and Christian World, the 


Igrim series of sson Helps and Sunday school pa- 
pers, books for — Top ome and hom e readi ng. Rec- 
ords and Re and § 





ae schools, 

and sells the ks.of ‘all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely CS OY from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 


bury, at Boston, and from the Inte: or and Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL CoUNCIL weg Pog RELIEF FUND. 
rate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
ngregational Churches of the United States.” 

Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. * oe Stimson, D. D.; Secretary y. ae o> eee 
D. D., rth Ave., “and 22nd St., N. ¥. 3 Tre jurer, Rev. 
Seanad 3 Forbes, ‘206 Wethersfield Ave. Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY ineorpasnee 
1828. President Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasure: ld ; Fo ny Secre , Rev. 
Cc. P. ‘Osborne, } Room 601 Congre; Leys House, Boston. 
A a society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all na tions, 
and ne Ap te mainly by the churches of New England. 
Be shosie b be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
ributions from churches 








man’s Friend Sec Con 
and individuals ana ted. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 bay neg House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ,; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit Fy crows in Massachusetts and in other States. 

ngregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


| B. Rice, Secretary. 


ARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. stan. n- 

Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
Fr. on eee 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bostos 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregationa) 
Churches and sunda yas in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Prea ;C_E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 enantantn St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise ‘Day, Treasurer; 83 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.. 


FACTURERS 


WASMIACTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Low COLONIST RATES TO PACIFIC COAST VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Daily, March 1 to 
May 16, the Nickel Plate Road will sell special 
low-rate colonist tickets to principal points in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon and many intermediate 
points. Good on all trains. Write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD’sS NEW TOURIST SLEEP- 
ina CARS.—If you expect to take advantage of the 
low colonist rates to the Pacific coast, write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass., for full particulars regarding their splendid 
tourist sleeping cars. They afford a comfortable 
journey at a very low cost. 


SIXTY-FIVE DOLLAR FLORIDA TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD.—Under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a tour 
to Jacksonville will leave New York by special 
train of Pullman sleeping and dining cars Feb. 28. 
Tourists leave Boston day before, and connect 
with special train at Philadelphia. Tickets permit 
of a stay in the “ Land of Flowers” until May 31, 
and cover round-trip transportation and Pullman 
accommodations and meals on going trip only, 
but do not include hotel accommodations while in 
Florida. Rate from Boston, $65; from New York, 
$50. For particulars address George M. Roberts, 
P.A.N.E D., 205 Washington Street, Boston; or 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE MARDI GRAS.—Low-rate tour to New Or- 
leans via Pennsylvania Railroad. For the benefit of 
those desiring to witness the Mardi Gras celebra- 
tion at New Orleans, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has arranged for a personally-conducted tour, to 
leave New York by special train of high class Pull- 
man equipment on Friday, Mareh 3. Tourists will 
occupy this train continuously, so that hotel ac- 
commodations and meals in New Orleans will not 
have to be considered. A special grand stand will 
be provided on the main line of the great parades. 
Rate, including round-trip transportation, Pullman 
berth in both directions and during stay in New 
‘Orleans, all mealsin dining car during entire trip, 
and seat in special grand stand at New Orleans: 
$90 from Boston, $75 from New York. Passengers 
from Boston will use through train to and from 
Philadelphia, connecting with special train. De- 
tailed itineraries and full information may be ob- 
tained of George M. Roberts, P. A. N. E. D., 205 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; or George W. 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 

UNIMPEACHABLE.—If you were to see the unequaled 
volume of unimpeachable testimony in favor of Huod’s 
Sarsaparilla, you would upbraid yourself for so long 
delaying to take this effective alterative and tonic med- 
icine for that blood disease from which you are suffer- 
ing. It eradicates scrofula and all other humors and 
ae their inward and outward effects. Take 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Positions Now Open for petent gers 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
ist ond mem. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 

ew York. 





A Young Theological Student desires a small 
charge, either for a short time or permanently. For 
particulars, references, etc., address T. S., 8, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, a good Stereopticon, fitted for electricity, 
and adapted to use inchurch or hall. Please state size 
and make of lens,and give careful description. Address 
Pastor, 99 Liberty Street, Athol, Mass. 


Wanted, an earnest, intelligent and educated Chris- 
tian young man to assist pastor of Congregational church 
in the Middle West. References required. Address 
“L,” 8, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


We Need at Once Salesmen, Executive, Clerical 
and Technical men to fill positions paying #1.000— 
$5,000. If you are a competent man write us today and 
state position desired. Offices in 12 cities. Hapgoods, 


Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y 


We Can Put within your reach hundreds of posi- 
tions paying 31,000—85,000, (pportunities for Sales- 
men, Executive, Clerical and Technical men must be 
filled at once. Write for booklet and state position 
desired. Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
sunny and well equipped. Address, 8. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


A Member of the Parish Committee of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Parish of a New Eng- 
land town would like to correspond with a liberal Trin- 
itarian Congregational minister whose standing in his 
denomination, so far as moral character is concerned, 
is excelent. Address X. Y. Z.,8, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 








R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and KRequisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Bosten or Chicago. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
‘ SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop: In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be givgp at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of thé subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents = agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationahst does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent adverti ts to its col 

and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each your thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious Fo Nang are quite 
w 4 to accept. But it cannot unde e to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its advertisi 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The C egationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
I¥ PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
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J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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The Latest Work 
on the Psalms 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


TRANSLATED FROM A REVISED TEXT 
WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION 


By T. K. CHEYNE, D. LITT., D. D. 


University of Oxford 
2 vols., Svo., $8.20 net 


THs extremely scholarly work supplies a re- 
vision of the text, from both practical and crit- 
ical points of view, as well as a just treatment of 
the traditional text, a very full analysis and crit- 
ical commentary of the Psalter, and a résumé and 
consideration of recent work on the subject by other 
eminent authority. 
Canon Cheyne’s special equipment and ability for 
this important task are probably not equaled by 
any other schokar of the present day. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 


2 and 3 Bible House, = New York 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 
Main Office & Works yy ep eng 

OOK- 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


WE WILL GIVE YOU all the money you receive 

from selling our magazine 
at 5 cents acopy. providing you send us one subscription 
forevery ten. They sell well. Send for ten copies. We 
trust you. Address 


THE HELPING HAND MESSENGER, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 











For the Evangelistic 
Campaign 


The Welsh Revival 
By W. T. Stead and G. Campbell Morgan. 
86 pages. 10 cents. $1.00 per dozen. $7.00 
per 100. 


Individual Work for Individuals 


By H. C. Trumbull. Paper covered edi- 
tion. 35 cents net. 


Studies for Personal Workers 


By Howard Agnew Johnston. Paper cov- 
ered edition. 25 cents net. 


The above booksareall strongly commended 
by the Evangelistic Committee for reading and 
distribution wherever it is desired to awaken 
a deeper interest in the present evangelistic 
movement among our churches. 


Ready about March 1st 


Educational Evangelism 
The needed religious discipline for youth. 
By Rev. C. E. McKinley. Pp. 265. $1.25 
net. Fnoll of suggestions for following up 
the Revival. 


A cheap edition of a valuable book 


Steps Christward 
By H. A. Bridgman. Paper covered edi- 
tion for class use. 30 cents postpaid; 25 
cents in quantities by express. 
An admirable work for pastors’ classes of 
young people. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
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CONNEC TIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H RTF RD tian mom! f Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Specialization in each Depart- 
ment. Courses in Ee ane 


Religious Ped: agog ° 
Sept. 27, 1905. Sitces ’ MHE DEAN. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N, BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year o _ le pt. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
ete., apply to Prof. EC KWITH, Cor. Sec. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1905-06, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are designed to encourage advanced theolog- 
ical work of a high order. Applications accompanied 
by testimonials and specimens of work must be 
made Lefore April Ist, 1905, on special blanks to be 
obtained of ROBERT 8S. MORISON, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

aoe, Holyoke. Beautiful rounds. Golf, 

peares Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. E.P.UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of boys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROC 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photegraphic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the scheol life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this pehonrttted at ten cents a line. 








AMBRIOAY ! SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall | 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to | 


improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lead 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 


We Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and | 


‘e Boat 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropes Treasurer. 
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A warm bath with Ivory Soap 
just before bedtime insures that 
perfect and refreshing night’s rest 
which is so necessary for the 
health of infants and growing 
children. The Ivory 1s a pure 
soap, made of vegetable oils and 
is soothing to the most delicate 
skin. It floats. 
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Event and Comment 


I can bear you this witness, that not all 
friendship, not all praise, not success in life, 
not the joy which I experienced in communion 
with nature, not the rapturous and exquisite 
sensations in the presence of things beauti- 
ful, nothing in earth, has ever been to me 
such strength, such constant joy, as the 
sense that Christ loved me while | was a sin- 
ner, and as I am a sinner, and because I am 
asinner; that because I am sick, he is my 
physician; and because | am weak, he is my 
captain; and because | am imperfect, he is 
my ‘‘all and in all.”"—Henry Ward Beecher. 


HE MAN who, starting from north- 

ern Maine last week, traveled eighty- 
six miles in a sleigh in order to be able 
to hear Mr. Dawson rep- 
resents many of his 
brethren in the minis- 
try equally eager for personal contact 
with the English preacher and with 
others like him capable of quickening 
their brethren. The effect upon such 
men of mass meetings held at central 
points is to be counted among the valua- 
ble assets of Mr. Dawsen’s present tour. 
That they are already going back to 
their fields to communicate to others 
the warmth of feeling imparted to them 
is gratifying. We hear of a number of 
special services being inaugurated as a 
result of impulses generated by Mr. Daw- 
son and his coworkers. Pastors like Dr. 
Pierce of Brockton, Dr. McElveen of 
Boston, Dr. Simms of Melrose are in 
New England being pressed into service 
for assistance. Let this be the end which 
all pastors and laymen who attend Daw- 
son services keep in view, namely, the 
concreting into action in their own fields 
of their aroused feeling. 


After the Dawson 
Meetings—What 


HE WELSH REVIVAL has seem- 
ingly crowded into the background 
the pastors and given to the laity a power 
Pastors and Revivals of utterance and a de- 
gree of activity hith- 

erto unknown. But careful students of 
the awakening are pointing out the fact 
that faithful seed sowing through a long 
period of years on the part of pastors is 
now finding due reward in these wonder- 
ful harvests which could not have been 
reaped without the earlier work. No 
doubt the Welsh pastors are quite willing 
to be superseded for a time in the dis- 
charge of certain offices. It must cer- 
tainly be a novel and grateful experience 
to have lips long dumb unsealed in prayer 
meeting and a band of lay workers that 
needs to be restrained rather than spurred. 
But we have no fear that the Welsh re- 
vival, or any revival, is to do away with 
the time-honored instrumentalities of 
the church and the ordinary means of 
grace, These will be rendered all the 


more necessary by the demand for the 
careful instruction of converts, now num- 
bering in Wales some sixty thousand. 
Only let us hope new life will have come 
into all forms and that inertness and 
apathy have been banished to make 
way for a constantly vital and vitaliz- 
ing church life, 


ANSAS is a commonwealth whose 

early history is inseparably identi- 
fied with a great victorious struggle of 
Christian and patriotic 
sentiment against slav- 
ery. It now bids fair 
to be inseparably identified with a great 
and, as we hope, decisive struggle between 
unscrupulous wealth and the common 
weal. It were useless to have expected 
either Pennsylvania or Ohio to have arisen 
as champions of democracy in this particu- 
lar epoch of its need—they are too closely 
attached to the theories of government 
which put the state at the beck and call 
of the few; and the trail of the Standard 
Oil Company is over too much of their 
recent politics and industrial develop- 
ment. But in Kansas petroleum is a 
comparatively recent discovery and 
source of wealth. The state has warm 
traditions of love of liberty. The popu- 
lation is less subject to the party lash. 
Hence there has arisen a determination 
to fight and defy the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in its arbitrary fixing of prices of 
raw petroleum from the Kansas wells 
and in its refusal to permit its pipe-lines 
to be used by the independent producers. 


Kansas versus the 
Standard Oil Octopus 


HE LEGISLATURE has passed and 

the governor has signed a bill creat- 
ing a state refinery, which will be manned 
in part by the state’s con- 
victs. It has also passed 
a law ordering the pipe-lines to be com- 
mon carriers. Talk is rife of a constitu- 
tional convention to amend the constitu- 
tion so that the judiciary, interpreting 
the present constitution, may not defeat 
in the future as it has in the past the 
effort of the people to extend state activi- 
ties; and last, but by no means least, in 
response to a resolution introduced in 
the National House of Representatives 
by a Kansas congressman, the House, 
without a dissenting vote, has called on 
the President to order a thorough inves- 
tigation of the Standard Oil Company’s 
record in Kansas, and this the President 
has done with special instructions to 
Commissioner Garfield, who already had 
begun a general investigation of the com- 
pany, but now for a time will concen- 
trate on Kansas. The President has or- 
dered that the investigation shall be most 
thorough and relentless, and we believe 


The Fight Is On 


that under Mr. Garfield it will be. It is 
impossible to overestimate the signifi- 
cance of the facts herein noted. The 
people of the country had grown well- 
nigh hopeless of any power arising bold 
and powerful enough to challenge and 
curb this rapacious aggregation of wealth 
and greed. Congressional and judicial 
investigations long ago revealed evidence 
of criminality, but no executive action 
ever followed. At last it has come. 


HE PRESIDENT last week made two 

notable speeches, one to Hungarians 
on the East Side in lower New York city, 
where he had a phenomenal 
welcome from a polyglot 
population, and the other 
before the Republican Club of the same 
city. The former speech was notable for 
its time and place of utterance rather 
than for anything essentially new in it. 
It is doubtful whether a Chief Magistrate 
ever before so markedly singled out just 
such a group for acceptance of their hos- 
pitality. His Republican Club speech, 
however, is likely to be historic, inasmuch 
as he put on record fully his attitude 
toward the South as a section, and the 
Negro problem as a specific issue. 


The President 
and the South 


HE PRESIDENT would have the 

North show to the South now the 
spirit of Lincoln during and after the 
war rather than the radical, 
unforgiving and_ intolerant 
spirit of some Reconstruction 
leaders. Headmits the sincerity and con- 
scientiousness of the South in its course 
preceding and during the Civil War. He 
urges the North to appreciate the diffi- 
culty and perplexity of the Negro problem. 
What the ultimate solution of the matter 
may be he does not predict, but it must 
come along lines of ‘‘ fair and equal justice 
among all men.” ‘Our effort,’’ he says, 
‘*should be to secure to each man, what- 
ever his color, equality of opportunity, 
equality of treatment before the law. ... 
The only safe principle upon which Amer- 
icans can act is that of ‘all men up,’ not 
that of ‘some mendown.’”’ The problem 
to be solved he defines as ‘‘so to adjust 
the relations between two races of differ- 
ent ethnic type that the rights of neither 
be abridged nor jeoparded ; that the back- 
ward race be trained so that it may enter 
into the possession of true freedom, while 
the forward race is enabled to preserve 
unharmed the civilization wrought out by 
its forefathers.’’ He leaves the problem 
of social equality to be settled by local- 
ities and individuals, making this saving 
reservation, however, “that there must 
be no confusing of civil privileges with 
social intercourse.” 


A Plea for 
Tolerance 











HIS SPEECH has been favorably re- 
ceived by most Southern journals, 
and is interpreted as indicating that the 
President is now re- 
vealing himself as 
nearer the lamented McKinley in spirit 
than it seemed likely he could or would 
be a while ago. The speech reflects ac- 
curately, we should say, the attitude 
toward the South and the Negro prob- 
lem of the generation of Northerners of 
which the President is one. Some of the 
older Abolitionists and radicals may not 
like its concessions, but it will satisfy the 
rank and file. ‘‘‘ All men up’ and not 
‘some men down’ ’”’—that is the essence 
of the gospel and democracy, and true to 
that neither the President nor the nation 
can go astray. 
HEN the then president of the Steel 
Trust went careering over Europe 
as a nouveau riche sport and Monte Carlo 
gambler, public opinion 
in this country forced 
the directors of the 
company to induce Mr. Schwab to resign. 
More recently the vice-president of one 
of the largest insurance companies in 
New York city has been disporting him- 
self in glaring forms of luxury and gayety 
and has been consorting with a French 
actress whose répertoire of plays is nasty, 
and again public opinion has forced the 
officials of the company to move toward 
expulsion of the official from his office— 
an effort that has failed nominally, 
though it is to be hoped that victory will 
rest finally with the reforming faction. 
Incidentally discussion of the second case 
has shed light on the tactics employed 
by heads of some of our largest if not 
soundest life insurance companies in 
their so-called ‘thigh finance.’”’ We re- 
gret to say that the disclosures are dis- 
quieting and ge far toward corroborating 
charges freely made of late in some of 
our most widely circulated magazines. 


The South’s Reception 


The Ethics of Fidu- 
ciary Corporations 


E BELIEVE that the best thing 

that could happen to the insurance 
business of this country, with its vast ac- 
cumulation of wealth 
and its vital relation 
to the welfare of the 
public, would be for some of its leading 
officials to attend to their own legitimate 
business; center their attention on their 
policy holders’ welfare; and have done 
forever with men whose business it is to 
exploit stock companies. If once policy 
holders get the idea that their premiums 
and profits are being made the toy of 
Wall Street promoters interested in foist- 
ing on the public such rotten corporations 
as some that already have had use of 
insurance company resources, the insur- 
ance business of the country may prepare 
for two things: much less writing of in- 
surance, and much stricter state super- 
vision. We are glad to believe that New 
England insurance companies are not 
tarred with the same stick as some of 
the New York companies. 


A More Conservative 
Policy Desirable 


HE TENDENCY of children to be ab- 
sent from church service except on 
Children’s Days and of young people to sit 
with those of their own 
age suggests an occa- 
sional or periodic ‘‘ Family Service,’ at 


A Family Sunday 
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which whole families are looked for to- 
gether. Special features would be planned 
for the children, such as memorized hymns 
and Scripture, infant baptisms, reception 
of young members, special sermon and 
any exercise which will emphasize the 
waning idea of the family in the church. 
It might be possible thus to utilize the 
joy which elders as well as children find 
in Children’s Day services. It would 
also give occasion in some churches for 
a welcome relaxation of the formal and 
dignified routine which sometimes threat- 
ens to become so impersonal and juiceless 
as to starve the souls of the worshipers. 


HIS isthe four hundredth anniversary 
year of the birth of John Knox, the 
greatest and most influential of English- 
speaking Presbyterians, 
Commemorating and the Scotch Presby- 
John Knox 2 . : 
terian bodies are making 
arrangements for services of commemo- 
ration and thanksgiving. The exact day 
of his birth is not known, but Sunday, 
May 21, has been agreed upon as a con- 
venient time for this commemoration. 
It is understood that the Scotch churches 
will invite the co-operation of other 
church bodies of the Presbyterian or- 
der in these services. Knox is the spir- 
itual and ecclesiastical father of most of 
the presbyterially governed churches of 
America. To him their insistence upon 
an educated ministry is largely due. 
Next to Calvin he was most influential 
in creating both the order and the doc- 
trinal formularies of the Presbyterians 
of Scotland and America, and the. occa- 
sion will not be allowed to pass unim- 
proved on this side of the Atlantic. The 
anniversary joins on to another chapter 
of Reformation history, inasmuch as this 
is also the three hundredth anniversary 
of the death of Theodore Beza, the col- 
league and successor of Calvin. In these 
three names, Calvin, Knox and Beza, is 
written much of the history of the first 
and formative period of the Refermed 
churches. Calvin’s birth came four years 
later, and its commemoration falls in well 
with the next meeting of the General 
Council of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches which meets in New York in 
1909, 


ORRESPONDENTS mention several 

professed cures of intemperance, 
and ask if we can indorse any of them. 
The best cure we know of 
and one which we have ap- 
plied successfully, is a com- 
bination of the patient help of friends, a 
persistent exercise of wili, supported by 
Christian trust in God, steady occupation 
oi mind and pody and wholesome diet. 
This cure is not patented, and we have 
little confidence in any of those that are. 
It is reported that a physician in New 
York treated successfully nearly every 
case of alcoholism which came under his 
care by means of a “‘fruitation diet.’’ 
We have no doubt that over indulgence 
in eating animal food increases the temp- 
tation of those who have an appetite for 
liquor. One writer informs us of a cure 
which he used on a patient, which he 
naively assures us was successful until 
the man took to smoking cigarettes and 
then to drinking again. We put no faith 
in any cure for intemperance unless the 


Cures for 
Intemperance 
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intemperate person wants to be cured 
enough to co-operate honestly to get rid 
of his diseased appetite. Under any 
other condition than that, money spent 
for drugs or other medicines is money 
wasted. 


UCH might be said of the necessity 

of cultivating an intelligent de- 
livery in reading the Bible and hymns 
from the pulpit. Many words 
of congratulation may be of- 
fered busy pastors who read 
for entertainment at church socials. An- 
other opportunity still lies before the 
“ministerial reader’? who may choose 
to interpret another’s thought in place 
of his own sermon or address. With a 
pleasant and well-modulated voice, a 
quick sense for both humor and pathos, 
with intelligence which easily captures 
the viewpoint, an exhaustless field opens 
to the minister who can use it. Great 
variety may be introduced into his work. 
The congregation of the ‘‘reader’’ will 
hear his own sermons with greater en- 
joyment for these occasional excursions 
into the gardens of others. One of our 
pastors who has tried this plan finds it 
justified by the interest created. During 
the recent Week of Prayer he illustrated 
the theme, The Better Life, by selections 
on two afternoons from Stalker’s Exam- 
ple of Jesus and Wagner’s The Simple 
Life. At an Advent midweek praise 
service his special contribution was The 
Shepherd Scene from Ben-Hur. The Sun- 
day evening preceding Christmas was 
devoted to the reading of Boyd Allen’s 
The Shadow of Christmas Present, with a 
setting of songs and Scripture which 
made the hour memorable. At Holy 
Week similarly appropriate readings have 
been given, always calling forth thankful 
words of appreciation. 


Ministers 
as Readers 


ERUSALEM has probably more Chris- 
tian missionaries than any other city 
in a non-Christian country. Two soci- 
Pen eties connected with the 
pg a aa Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land are at work there, 
and also the London Society for the Prop- 
agation of Christianity among the Jews. 
Two German societies, one Moravian and 
one American, the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance, have several missionaries 
there: and several independent Protes- 
tant missions are maintained, besides hos- 
pitalsand orphanges. It iscomparatively 
easy in this country and Europe to collect 
money to convert the Jews in their own 
land. Roman and Greek Catholics have 
several enterprises in Jerusalem. The 
city has nine hospitals and several mission 
homes and schools for both sexes main- 
tained by funds from other lands, while 
Protestant missions are planted in Beth- 
lehem, Hebron, Nazareth, Nablous (the 
ancient Shechem) and many other places. 
Rev. Elihu Grant, a Methodist missionary 
who has recently labored at Ramallah 
and has given these facts to Zion’s Herald, 
adds this pertinent comment: 


Of independent missions it may usually be 
said that, because of their size and methods, 
they are apt to be wasteful in management, 
prone to exaggerate specialties, to foster va- 
garies and ill-feeling. They are more likely 
to introduce unprepared workers to the field, 
and often create wrong impressions abroad of 
what American Christian civilization is. 
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EW WALLACE, author of Ben-Hur, 

a gallant leader in the Civil War and 
a diplomat of ordinary capacity, is dead. 
All his prior history is 
comparatively unim- 
portant compared with his great popular 
success as a writer of fiction in which 
New Testament characters and scenes fig- 
ured. The success that William Ware 
with Zenobia and Aurelia failed to win 
he gained. Strange to say, his investiga- 
tions while writing the book led to his 
acceptance of Christianity, while his im- 
pulse to study and write grew out of a 
talk with Robert Ingersoll in which Wal- 
lace found himself more ignorant than he 
cared to remain.—~-The death of Hon. 
J. C. Carter, leader of the New York Bar, 
removes a man of highest character, un- 
usual attainments, and a method in deal- 
ing with his cases before courts, state, 
Federal and international, which is be- 
coming rarer. Broad, permanent prin- 
ciples of justice and equity and the com- 
mon law were always appealed to, and 
specific cases tested by them. The trib- 
utes to him by bar and bench since he died 
have been superlatively laudatory. In 
his day Jay Cooke, the Philadelphia 
banker who died last week, was as con- 
spicuous a figure as J. Pierpont Morgan 
was until recently. His patriotism and 
his ability made the nation his debtor 
once in a grave crisis of the Federal 
treasury; and when, in time, his fortune 
was gone and creditors many, he set 
about regaining the one and settling with 
the others in a way that was admirable. 
——Bishop McLaren of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Chicago was a per- 
vert from Presbyterianism, who in his 
new fold became an extreme churchman 
and ritualist. Much of the spread of the 
so-called ‘‘ Catholic ’’ type of Episcopali- 
anism in the Interior must be charged to 
him. 


A Week’s Death-Roll 


YRANNY and obstruction of lib- 

erty’s cause had made Grand Duke 
Sergius, the Czar’s uncle and brother.in- 
law, the most hated 
and dreaded of the 
ducal ring in Russia. 
Again and again when the Liberal and 
progressive party have thought that the 
Czar was about to concede reforms suited 
to popular needs and desires and calcu- 
lated to make evolution toward modern 
ideals of government possible, this bold, 
crafty, venal, tyrannous duke has got the 
Czar’s ear and stamped his will on that 
of the weaker man, to the confusion of 
reform. It was foreordained that if the 
radical revolutionists decided to renew 
tactics of assassination this man would 
be a target, and he has known that he 
was in peril for some time. On the 17th, 
while driving under guard in Moscow, a 
city which beyond all others hated him 
because of his tyranny while governor 
of it, he met his fate at the hands of a 
revolutionist who glories in his deed. 
The bomb as it exploded reduced the 
duke to fragments of bone and flesh 
scattered far and wide. He will not be 
mourned by many, even in the royal 
family’s circle, much less in society in 
general. The deed is indefensible but it 
is understandable. Tactically considered 
it may imperil reforms that were to be 
granted on the 22nd, it is said. Time 
will tell how it affects the Czar. Some 


The Killing of 
Grand Duke Sergius 


natures it would harden, drive to reac- 
tion and renewed assertion of autocracy ; 
others it would impel to concessions, if 
thereby the slaughter might cease. 


ARLIAMENT having reconvened, 

the anticipated struggle between the 
Ministry and the Liberals has opened 
with a victory for the 
Ministry in the first 
round, Mr. Asquith’s 
motion that Parliament condemn the 
Ministry for its failure to bring the fiscal 
issue to a test being defeated by a ma- 
jority of 63. The debate has been par- 
ticularly notable for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
welcome of an appeal to the people, and 
for Lord Hugh Cecil’s definition of the 
position of the Conservative free traders. 
While they condemn Mr. Balfour for his 
reopening of the free trade issue and for 
his opportunist policy in dallying with 
Mr. Chamberlain and the country, they 
nevertheless refuse to play the Liberal 
party’s game by voting against the Min. 
istry. This speech of Lord Salisbury’s 
son is said to have won from Mr. John 
Morley unusual praise for its vigor and 
distinction of form, and to indicate that 
in Lord Hugh the House has a figure of 
more than ordinary size and weight. The 
Ministry’s only source of fear is the de- 
fection of the Irish vote over its appar- 
ent determination to make Sir Anthony 
McDonnell a scapegoat for incidents in 
enforcement of recent land legislation 
which have angered certain of the land- 
holders and Tory supporters of the Min- 
istry. 


The British 
Parliament Opens 





The Religious Education 
Association 


Within the last decade Boston has 
more than once entertained as many dis- 
tinguished men and women gathered to 
deliberate on religious matters as were 
assembled there last week. But it prob- 
ably has never welcomed a company of 
men and women representing so largely 
the work of public and private education, 
whose sole purpose was to consider how 
to secure for religion its rightful place in 
education. In several respects this con- 
vention was remarkable, both as. reveal- 
ing present religious conditions and as 
giving encouragement to expect a wide- 
spread spiritual awakening. 

The convention was, first of all, an as- 
sembly of educators. The Association 
has now entered on its third year, and its 
permanent character is disclosed and as- 
sured. Presidents and professors of uni- 
versities, colleges, theological seminaries 
and other higher institutions of learning 
and leaders in public school education are 
at the front in this movement. The con- 
vention was not a popular assembly, but 
a company of picked men and women. 
It is of great significance that such per- 
sons realize that religion must be con- 
sidered as the chief essential element in 
the education which makes character and 
which insures stability to a nation that 
is and is to be a democracy. Yet the 
convention was attended largely by pas- 
tors and. Sunday school teachers, and, 
while its last two presidents have been 
professional educators, its president for 
the coming year is a pastor-at-large of 
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one of our greatest Christian denomina- 
tions. 

The desire for unity was another marked 
characteristic of the convention. The aim 
of the Association is to correlate all reli- 
gious agencies to practical ends. Its suc- 
cess thus far has exceeded expectations. 
Thirty-nine denominations in forty-eight 
states and territories, six in Canada and 
nine in foreign countries are represented 
in its membership. One great purpose 
pervades them all—to bring all men to 
know and obey God, and to make all edu- 
cation serve this purpose. This bond of 
unity made itself felt in all deliberations 
of ways and means to secure this com- 
mon aim. It became an atmosphere in 
the convention, giving zest to eloquence 
and fervor to prayer. 

The tolerant spirit was a necessary 
corollary to such a desire for unity. 
That each one holds to his own convic- 
tions in such an assembly goes without 
saying, but those who will learn only 
from one set of teachers defraud them- 
selves of their rights; and those who in- 
sist on keeping always to the front in 
their teaching the things which distin- 
guish them as a sect defraud others. In 
the faith that all those who sincerely seek 
to know God are guided by the Spirit of 
God, we must, as President Faunce said, 
be tolerant enough to tolerate the intol- 
erant. 

The positive, constructive spirit was at 
all times evident in the convention. We 
have attended each of the two previous 
annual meetings, at Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. At Chicago the necessity for 
the modern historical study of the Bible 
was asserted. At Philadelphia it was 
assumed and the assumption was stated. 
In Boston the term Higher Criticism was 
rarely mentioned. If it was referred to 
it was only to indicate that matters of 
date, authorship and structure of the 
Bible were only the porch through which 
the student seeker might enter into the 
spiritual meaning of the Word of God. 
The supreme aim was always manifest to 
make God the dominant power in life, 
and to bring all men into a brotherhood 
through love to him. 

It follows, of course, that the evangel- 
istic spirit gave tone to all the delibera- 
tions. The resolutions adopted to ex- 
press the purpose of the Association were 
not merely formal. They simply voiced 
the deeply felt need of a spiritual revival 
to inspire the educational forces of the 
country with the religious ideal; to in- 
spire the religious forces of the country 
with the educational ideal; and to keep 
before all the people the sense of the 
supreme value of religious education. 

There are many important things which 
this Association cannot do, and does not 
aim todo. But it can show that religion 
is essential to worthy education, and it 
can set in motion influences and meas- 
ures to make religion, not formal, but 
real, regnant in education; and in doing 
this it can do much to quicken the spirit- 
ual sense in those who are and are to be 
the leaders of the people. To do this is 
of the highest importance to the greatest 
interests of the whole country. This 
coming year we are confident will find a 
large number who, convinced of this, 
will join the active membership of the 
Religious Education Association. 
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The Ready Heart 


Let us consider a little and define with 
care what it is we really wish for friends 
and neighbors who are out of sympathy 
with Christ and his Church in a great 
spiritual awakening. Do we wish them 
to be even as we are now—Christians, 
but no better Christians than we have 
been? Or do we wish them to attain 
something at least of our own ideal of 
the true Christian life? Would it satisfy 
us to recruit the churches with half- 
hearted, Laodicean men and women, who 
liked well enough to feel that they had 
made provision for eternal safety and 
were in quite respectable though socially 
rather unselect company on the way toa 
vague and happy heaven? Or do we 
with to strengthen the churches with 
those whose hearts are all on fire with 
love to God and man, and who mean to 
throw their lives into the scale for purer 
and more just and righteous social life? 

These questions answer themselves; 
but they compel a further question. If 
this is the ideal toward which we wish to 
attract those who are out of sympathy 
with Christ, would not the first step be 
to make our lives of that same Christ- 
like fashion which is our declared ideal 
for others? Is there any worse hindrance 
to revival than an unjust, unloving, un- 
kindly and uncheerful Christian? Is 
there any better advertisement for the 
life with Christ than a just, loving, kind 
and joyful disciple? Does not our own 
wish for others lead straight by the way 
of our own ideals to our simple duty of 
more Christlike living? 

This is not the dilemma of some ideal 
entity or mass of Christians called the 
Church, it is the pressing duty and op- 
portunity of the individual Christian. 

In this field each one of us is, by God’s 
help, master of the situation. If we are 
ubjust, unkind, unloving and uncheerful, 
and so hindrances, not helps, to spiritual 
uplift for others, we are sinning against 
our own ideals as really as against Christ’s 
high wish for us. Now, on the eve of the 
expected coming of the Lord in power, 
the question of the waiting virgins in 
Christ’s parable recurs. Is there oil in 
our vessels for our lamps that we may 
be of his accepted and assisting com- 
pany? Or while he does his joyful work 
must we grope through the darkness to 
make the new provision which should 
have been our duty long ago? 

See, in this wintry world, how every 
tree is ready. Even the leaf buds on 
warm days begin to swell. It needs but 
the coming of the time, the melting of 
the frost about the roots, the drawing of 
the sap through bough and twig, and with 
a sudden joy the springtide will be here. 
But every bud is ready now for that ex- 
pected time of joy. So wemay anticipate 
the springtime of the Spirit in readiness 
of heart. It is not for judgment or temp- 
tation only that our Lord has charged us 
to watch and pray. For the joy of his 
companionship in the hour of his coming 
to refresh and revive, to win men to him- 
self and lead them to the Father, he cries 
to each, ‘‘ Be ye also ready, forin an hour 
that ye think not the Son of Man com- 
eth.” 





The regents of the University of New York 
have formally and severely rebuked the di- 
rector of the State Library at Albany for his 
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discrimination against Jews in a hotel and 
recreation enterprise in which he is interested 
as a private individual; and have served no- 
tice on him that he cannot serve the state and 
this enterprise at the same time. 





Uncle Sam as Guardian 


To the Senate there has gone from the 
Executive Department a treaty negoti- 
ated with the republic of Santo Domingo, 
accompanied by a message setting forth 
the conditions in the Negro republic 
which seem to make necessary a further 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
and such action by us as Santo Domingo 
and her American and European credi- 
tors desire. This treaty, if ratified, will 
put us in the position of a welcome guard- 
ian of the republic without any imme- 
diate or reversionary political rights. 

Obviously so important a step, defining 
anew our policy both toward the Ameri- 
can nations south of us and the nations of 
Europe, should not be taken hastily. De- 
bate should be thorough and will be, 
both in the press of the country and on 
the floor of the Senate. Fortunately the 
treaty comes in such a form that the 
issue now will not be mixed with any 
controversy between the Executive and 
the Senate as to their respective rights 
as makers of our foreign policy. 

Santo Domingo is a debtor nation, seri- 
ously involved financially, with debts 
long since due both to American and 
European creditors. Under an arbitral 
award rendered last year revenue from 
one of the customhouses of the republic 
is now going toward settlement of certain 
American claims, and United States offi- 
cials are supervising the process. In sub- 
stance the new treaty calls for an exten- 
sion of this service to the insular repub- 
lic by us. It is proposed that we enter 
in as Great Britain has in Egypt and 
straighten out a tangle of wild-cat finan- 
ciering by past Dominican executives; 
that we establish the credit of the re- 
public, satisfy all creditors, and in the 
case of foreign creditors so deal with 
them that they will not feel it necessary 
to call on their governments to enforce 
just claims. That course will be inevi- 
table, so President Roosevelt argues, if 
the republic is not taken under our guard- 
ianship for a time. 

Here the Monroe Doctrine emerges. 
Forcible collection of claims by a for- 
eign Power would lead to one of two 
courses, seizure of customhouses or 
seizure of territory. The latter we could 
scarcely permit; the former might lead 
substantially to the same dependent re- 
lation of Santo Domingo—on Germany, 
let us say—as if territory were taken at 
the start. 

In order therefore that we may fore- 
fend any such contingency due to our as- 
sertion of our rights under the Monroe 
Doctrine, the President and Secretary 
Hay argue that it is better for us to as- 
sume once and for all certain responsi- 
bilities which by right always go along 
with assumed power; and that we adopt 
a course compatible with international 
equity, by which we agree to act in a 
supervisory way, so that nations affected 
by our assertion of the Monroe Doctrine 
may have justice done their citizens, 
without the doctrine being called in 
question and either impaired by our fail- 
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ure to act or made the occasion for war. 
The choice, the Executive argues, is 
between anarchy and foreign interven- 
tion in Santo Domingo or maintenance of 
order, preservation of the republic, and 
full notice by us to Europe that we ac- 
cept some of the responsibilities of being 
a dominant Power in America as well as 
its many rights and honors. 

The treaty expressly forbids any as- 
sumption of political rights by us, is as 
self-abnegating as was our policy in 
Cuba, and even more so. Doubtless 
once we enter on this task we shall gain 
a priority of influence in the island 
which will resemble English dominance 
in Turkey’s province of Egypt, which 
relation France at last has accepted. 
Doubtless also the precedent established 
in this case will be followed later by 
similar action in Latin-American coun- 
tries. Because of this some will incline 
to hesitate approving the treaty who 
might favor it were Santo Domingo alone 
to be considered. 

On the other hand, in the very nature 
of the case, if the Monroe Doctrine has 
any meaning whatsoever and if our state- 
craft is at all justified in its intention 
that no other Power shall gain a strong 
foothold in the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea, we are bound to be dominant in Santo 
Domingo, in substance if not in form; 
and this whether this treaty is ratified 
and this particular reform goes through, 
or not. Moreover, it also is true that af- 
firmation of the Monroe Doctrine in terms 
of responsibility will satisfy Europe far 
better than affirmation of it in terms of 
right alone, and will be far less likely to 
lead to a testing of our real convictions 
on the subject than if we drift along 
under the present status. We have set 
up an ideal of Latin-America preserved 
to republicanism; our duty may call us 
henceforth to make our ideal feasible 
only by service of the elder brother sort. 

Of course it always has to be borne in 
mind that the younger brethren may re- 
sent our assumption of the réle. Santo 
Domingo does not. Venezuela, with 
which we probably will next deal, may, 
Argentine Republic certainly would. 





In Brief 


The unanimity of approbation wherever 
Mr. Dawson speaks is significant. 





We shall be glad to print promptly brief 
accounts of special religious interest in 
churches and communities. 





The most critical brother in the pews must 
admit that the ministers are pretty generally 
“waked up.” If you are still apathetic, read 
Mr. Meyer’s account in this number of the 
Welsh revival. 


The dynamite of ideas, says an eminent 
Russian exile, is more potent than the dyna- 
mite of bombs in overthrowing tyranny. It 
is the only weapon that will surely win per- 
manent triumphs for truth and freedom—and 
what victories it has won! 





Rey. William R. Campbell, pastor of the 
Highland Church, Boston, has been chosen 
president of the College and Education Soci- 
ety, in place of Dr. W. H. Wilcox, lately de- 
ceased. We shall make further comment next 
week on this admirable choice by the society. 





It is significant that the New England So- 
ciety of Orange, N. J., with its spokesman in 
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the New Jersey legislature is leading in the 
fight which the people of North Jersey at 
last are making against the electric railway 
monopoly. It has strecthed out its tentacles, 
gained perpetual franchise rights to streets 
and exploited the public. 





The author of the Korean version of Little 
Red Riding Hood published in our Children’s 
Department this week is a medical missionary 
in Korea. She has recently published some 
of her dramatic experiences in that country 
under thetitle, Fifteen Years Among the Top- 
Knots, and the book makes exceedingly inter- 
esting reading. We have in hand more of 
her Korean folk stories. 





The Christian Register, in its kindly and 
sympathetic reference to the recent fire in our 
building and to our fortunate escape from 
any delay in publication, said: ‘‘ We should 
count it a public loss if our catholic contem- 
porary were even for one week compelled to 
suspend publication. ... No one of our re- 
ligious exchanges is read in this office with 
so much interest.’”” Our neighbor has our 
thanks. 





The accounts in the daily newspapers of a 
Congregational church of four hundred mem- 
bers transferring themselves in a body into 
the Episcopal diocese of western Massachu- 
setts has been somewhat exaggerated, as the 
facts show, given in another column. It 
seems to be a wise and fraternal readjustment 
of Christian forces in which our Episcopalian 
brethren take a generous part. It is expected 
that about thirty members will be confirmed 
in the new Episcopal mission. 





The American Board has given Rev. J. H. 
DeForest permission to leave his post in 
Japan and go to Manchuria to be with the 
forces of Japan there, studying present con- 
ditions in the light of future possibilities. 
Some day it may seem best for the American 
Board to enter into this northern province of 
China, and evidence now gathered will be 
useful. Every courtesy is to be shown Dr. 
DeForest by the Japanese military com- 
manders’ He is an ideal man for such a 
commission. 





The decline in the number of men entering 
the Protestant ministry in Germany continues 
to worry the leaders of the Church. In 1887 
there were 2,061 students in the theological 
schools; today there are only 728. If this 
keeps up it is estimated that in 1908 there 
will be 200 vacant pulpits in Prussia if there 
is no change in the situation. Vacant pulpits 
even now are numerous in Hesse and Baden 
and churches do not know which way to turn 
for supplies and, as in the United States, 
are beginning to take men without academic 
training. 





Two years ago the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society constituted the office of 
Eastern representative at Boston. Rev. Dr. 
R. A. Beard, who was called from his pastor- 
ate in Cambridge, has ably filled this office. 
It has been considered necessary, however, 
by the executive committee to close it April 1, 
because of the financial conditions with which 
the society is now burdened, facing a heavy 
debt. Dr. Beard will probably soon find op- 
portunity to return to pastoral service, in 
which he has had conspicuous success. 





Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, in a reveal- 
ing autobiographical talk recently given to 
students in Columbus, O., said of his ministry 
that it had been based on the rule ‘that 
every man, in every relation of life, instead 
of striving to get as much as he can, should 
reverse that order and give as much as he can 
for what he gets.”” He believes that if clergy- 
men would follow this rule oftener in their 
dealings with churches, there would be less 
restlessness in churches and less shifting about 
of ministers. He believes also that men should 
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not accept favors or be parasites; for this rea- 
son he long since decided never to travel on 
railway passes or in any way be beholden to 
others for such favors. 





Following. the lines of work which have 
been so successful in the men’s associations, 
the American Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations has decided to extend 
its work among the women workers in fac- 
tories and shops and students in colleges and 
universities. Miss Helen M. Gould gave a 
dinner to the leaders of the movement in New 
York recently. Col. J. J. McCook, prominent 
in the army and navy and railroad depart- 
ments of the Y. M. C. A., served as toast- 
master. Fourteen college presidents were in 
attendance. Among the speakers were Pres- 
ident Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, Miss Bertha 
Condé, student secretary; Miss Emma Hays, 
city secretary; Miss Florence Simms, indus- 
trial secretary; Rev. Floyd Tomkins, Robert 
E. Speer and Miss Janet A. McCook, who 
spoke for college women. 





Kingfisher College celebrated with appro- 
priate services the completion of the $100,000 
endowment fund, made possible by the mag- 
nificent offer of Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who gave 
the last $25,000. The services covered three 
days. Invitations were sent to all the 
churches in the territory. There were two 
banquets, one by the Congregational Club of 
Oklahoma, the other by the business men 
of Kingfisher. At the club especially bright 
speeches were made by Principal Greenlees 
of Jennings Academy and Rev. A. P. Avery 
of Oklahoma City. The glee club and college 
chorus won great encomiums. The presence 
of the Oklahoma legislature, with a large 
number of the governor’s staff, made the final 
session a fitting climax. Secretary of State 
Grimes said that on this day the college passed 
from a local to a territorial institution. Res- 
olutions appreciative of the generosity of Dr. 
Pearsonsand the untiring and efficient services 
of President House, to whose courage and 
leadership this achievement is mainly due, 
were passed. 





Mr. Dawson is standing the strain of travel 
and of frequent speaking well. His first ex- 
perience in extremely cold weather was at 
Pittsfield where, with the thermometer four- 
teen below zero, he found even his cape over- 
coat too thin, and when he went to Maine he 
equipped himself with afurcoat. But he re- 
turns from the Pine Tree State enthusiastic 
over the clear, cold weather there and over 
the warmth of the reception there and every- 
where. He will be at the Hotel Bellevue in 
Boston for the next ten days. Apparently 
the reception to him and his message in 
America has more than met his expectations 
and justified his assumption of so difficult a 
task. He is discerning more clearly as he 
goes about the need of the exact type of 
evangelism which he represents; and in view 
of certain associations in the public mind 
with the term evangelist, he would, if he 
could have his own way, prefer to be called a 
missioner rather. Applications for his serv- 
ices continue to come from all parts of the 
country and just now are particularly urgent 
from the South. If he responded to them all 
he would have his work for the next three 
years distinctly marked out for him. 


Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 
A general movement for graded Sunday 
schools (New Jersey Broadside, page 265). 


A splendid showing of work by Cleveland’s 
youngest church (closing sentence of Cleveland 
letter, page 238). 

An organization for training up muscular 
Christians (The Sunday School Athletic 
League, page 264). 
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245. 
In the Clerical Circle 


A friend sends a fine photograph of the im- 
posing row of buildings comprising the Mass- 
achusetts Sanitarium for Consumptives at 
Rutland. Have you, among your pastoral 
experiences, ever had a parishioner who was 
dying of consumption right before your eyes, 
week by week, as one can see the tide go 
lower and lower, and then have him go to 
Rutland and get well—‘‘soundly’”’ cured? 
Well, it is a great experience. Few things 
like it to give one such a sense of victory 
over an age-long enemy. Rutland is resorted 
to mostly by the poor. Many well-to-do and 
rich consumptives still journey down South 
and out West—and die. A few are beginning 
to use the Rutland system in private sanita- 
riums or at home. The day for considering 
Consumption a death warrant is over, thank 
God! 

& 

Many city churches while candidating think 
they want a pastor, but they don’t. They 
really want that new type of man which the 
new generation has produced, called a ‘* pro- 
moter.’”’ Of course they want him to be a 
clerical, and not a mercantile or industrial 
promoter, but of the kind of man they are 
really after there is no doubt. The pastoral 
promoter, in addition to being all things to all 
men, women and little children in a spiritual 
ministry, must alse be able to handle the gen- 
eral proposition of the particular church, 
grasp the financial situation, outline the 
ways and means, administer or ‘‘ promote”’ 
all the organizations in the church, keep up 
his study and maintain a high standard in the 
pulpit. There are a few such men in our min- 
istry, and in Wall Street or State Street they 
would command $25,000 a year. A class of 
imitators is growing up under the pressure of 
the demand. They might be worth something 
—in business. 

4 

One of the circle says that he is having large 
and unanticipated interest in a series of morn- 
ing sermons on Great Chapters in the Bible. 
It seems to be a case where one minister is 
supplying the facts which slake the thirst for 
knowledge about the Bible in the modern spirit, 
for his treatment of the chapters is not merely 
expository and literary, but historical, so that 
the sermons are waymarks of revelation. 


Who is ready to be a “superintendent of 
Sunday schools” for half a dozen or more 
Congregational schools in some of our city 
and suburban communities? What seminary 
or institute of pedagogy is preparing such 
men? There is no demand for them yet, but 
there ought to be and there will be. Such a 
trained official having the same authority over 
six or more schools, say, would be properly paid 
and would do more than anything else to bring 
about right conditions in our Sunday schools. 
Conventions and district secretaries are well, 
but inadequate. We are fast coming to the 
new order like unto that long prevailing in 
our public school system, where a superin- 
tendent often has charge of schools in several 
towns. What alert community will lead off 
in this great step ahead? It will mark a glad 
day. 


us 

Among those of defective hearing there are 
many who have thickened ear drums. They 
cannot hear ordinary speech very well, but, 
strange to say, can understand what is saidina 
noisy place—on the cars, in a boiler shop or 
amid the crash of a thousand looms—much 
better than people with perfect hearing. The 
reason is that the unusual concussion in noisy 
places makes their ear drums vibrate as they 
do not doin normal conditions. This has its 
analogy where men are deaf to the ordinary 
calls to life and duty and only respond to the 
thunders of threatenings. They will sleep 
through the Sermon on the Mount, but the 
reverberations of Sinai get attention. 


It happened in one of our New England 
churches; a home missionary secretary had 
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been pleading worthily his great cause. Then 
the minister arose and said: ‘‘ The collection 
will now be taken. The money in the en- 
velopes will go to the parish treasury as usual; 
the loose change will go to home missions.’’ 
Maybe New England can deal with her 
home missionary problem in terms of ‘‘ loose 
change’’; maybe not. T. YOKEFELLOW. 


In and Around Chicago 


Rewinning a Soul 

On this subject Dr. John Balecom Shaw of 
the Second Presbyterian Church read a stir- 
ring and helpful as well as a rebuking paper 
at the ministers’ meeting, Feb. 13. Dr. Shaw 
believes it far harder to win to real interest 
in Christian work and to genuine consecra- 
tion those members of the Church who have 
grown indifferent than it is to win those who 
have never thought themselves Christians and 
have even lived hardened and depraved lives. 
Those also who regard themselves as Chris- 
tians, but for various reasons decline to con- 
nect themselves with the Church, form a class 
difficult to reach. For this condition Dr. Shaw 
placed the blame upon the Church itself, 
chiefly upon its ministers, many of whom do 
not seem to preach as if they had a message 
directly from God for the people. He thinks 
the cure is in the reconsecration of the minis- 
try and of the few persons who believe pro- 
foundly in a spiritual life. 





A Union Meeting 

Tuesday, Feb. 14, the directors of the State 
and City Missionary Societies broke bread to- 
gether and looked with mutual sympathy at 
the problems which each is seeking to solve. 
The difficulties which attend the evangeliza- 
tion of the state are great. With an income 
ten times the present the gospel could not be 
given an efficient way to fields now open and 
asking for aid. To meet the saloons in our 
mining towns the Church must have adequate 
equipment and ministers in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient ability to visit and persuade 
families which need the gospel. The city, too, 
with people speaking at least forty different 
languages, is calling for larger gifts than ever. 
Each society is aiding and encouraging the 
other. 


Founder’s Day at Knox 

Founder’s Day, Feb. 14, was a great occa- 
sion for the friends of Knox College, Gales- 
burg. President McClelland announced the 
success of the effort to add $100,000 to the col- 
lege endowment. Knox is one of the older in- 
stitutions of the state, and has had a noble 
history and done a useful work. Under 
President McClelland its growth has been 
marked, and although closely connected both 
with Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
and thoroughly Christian in its spirit, itis in- 
dependentingovernment. The collegegreatly 
needs a gymnasium, and a beginning has 
already been made toward securing the $25,000 
which it will cost. 


Death of Prof. George S. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago has met with a 
severe loss in the death, Feb. 17, of one of its 
most useful and brilliant professors, after a 
week’s illness of pneumonia. Dr. Goodspeed 
was a student of comparative religions, and 
was recognized as one of the most promising 
young professors in the country. He was 
bornin 1860, graduated at Brown University in 
1880 and at the Divinity School in Chicago in 
1883. His first pastorate was in Sonoma, Cal., 
whence he was called to Springfield, Mass. 
From 1889 to 1891 he was a student in Yale, 
where he took the degree of Ph.D. The fol- 
lowing year was spent in study in Germany, 
and since that time he has been connected with 
the Divinity School of the university. 


Charges without Proof 


Mr. Frank D. Commerford of Chicago has 
been expelled from the state legislature by 
a vote of 121 to 13, for accusations brought 


against the body which he seemed unable to 
prove. He had described the legislative as- 
sembly as ‘‘a public auction place, where 
privileges are sold to the highest bidder, and 
that without party affiliation; there are graft- 
ers in both the Democratic and Republican 
parties.’ Mr. Commerford tried to excuse 
himself by saying that in the address in which 
these words are found he was referring to 
other legislatures, but being required to fur- 
nish the evidence on which he based his 
charges, and being unable to do so, he was ex- 
pelled. On leaving he made a violent speech, 
in which he reiterated the charges, and it is 
now reported that he will repeat them before 
the Grand Jury of Sangamon County and 
seek for an indictment against some of the 
men whom he declares are guilty. 
Chicago, Feb. 18. FRANKLIN. 


A Tribute to Dr. Michael 
Burnham 


BY A ONE-TIME NEIGHBOR AND AN ALL- 
TIME FRIEND 


The resignation of Dr. Michael Burnham 
from the pastorate of Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis, at once marks an era in one of our 
great churches and calls attention to the 
qualities of a prominent preacher. As the 
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largest church of our oider in the Southwest, 
Pilgrim has been active in organizing a duzen 
or more other churches in St. Louis, has put 
more than $100,000 into Drury College, has 
watched over the four academies of the state 
and has never turned a deaf ear to any reason- 
able national or world appeal. The rapid 
drift westward of the population in its parish 
has created a financial situation which seems 
to require the removal of the church to a point 
some two miles distant. Dr. Burnham, feel- 
ing that his health may not be equal to the 
heavy demands incident to this new situation, 


asks to be released March 1. He plansto rest - 


a few months with his married daughter in 
Denver, and then to be ready for another 
field. 

He has held four important pastorates—Fall 
River Central, Roxbury Immanuel, Springfield 
First and St. Louis Pilgrim. In the decade in 
his present field, he has welcomed 577 mem- 
bers to fellowship, of whom about 200 came 
on confession, and the benevolences have ag- 
gregated about $110,000. The church passed 
strong resolutions of appreciation and con- 
tinues his salary to Sept. 1. He has long 
been prominent in denominational affairs and 
is now a corporate member of the American 
Board, trustee of Amherst College, Hartford 
Seminary and Drury College, and director in 
the St. Louis City Missionary Society. 

Many will think of him first as a preacher, 
his gifts in this direction being conspicuous. 
Following closely the theology of Professor 
Park, under whom he studied and for whom 
he has never lost his student admiration, he 
has been able to interpret the great truths of 
systematic theology in the light of a large 
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human interest. Those who knew him in his 
early labors in Fall River in connection with 
the building of their magnificent edifice and 
those who saw his management of the Camp- 
bell-Morgan meetings in St. Louis during two 
seasons may incline to emphasize his worth in 
executive spheres. But for those closest to 
bim, that which overtops all in his character 
is his wonderful capacity for sympathy as 
pastor and friend. He is a modern Great- 
heart. He reminds one of Gilder’s fine lines: 

A power was his beyond the touch of art 

Or arméd strength—his pure and mighty heart. 

Tears were on every side in Pilgrim Church 
when he read his resignation, and in the sense 
of loss which came to his people affectionate 
admiration for her who has stood by his side 
these many years and has addéd greatly to his 
usefulness was a prominent factor. Dr. and 
Mrs. Burnham will leave St. Louis with the 
regrets and best wishes of a multitude of 
friends not only in Pilgrim, but in the other 
churches of the city. OG. H. P. 





Dr. H. A. Schauffler 


The name of Schauffler is an honored one in 
modern Christian history. It has always 
stood for pure character and untiring and 
fruitful service in mission fields at home and 
abroad. Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., who 
died in Cleveland Feb. 15, was worthy of the 
name he bore, and passed it on to his children 
made even more honorable by his own unself- 
ish and consecrated life. As superintendent 
for so many years of the work among the 
Slavs carried on by our national Home Mis- 
sionary Society he was widely known through- 
out the country. A familiar figure at many 
religious assemblages, he was influential not 
only in Cleveland, which he made his head- 
quarters, but at various points where little 
groups of foreigners rendezvous here and 
there in the West. He has heen ill for some 
time. Sec. J. G. Fraser of Cleveland expresses 
the opinion of all who knew him well when 
he characterizes him as a strong man and true 
friend. 

Dr. Schauffler was born in Constantinople, 
Sept. 4, 1837. He graduated at Williams Col- 
Jege in 1859, and after courses at Andover 
Seminary and the Harvard Law School he 
went back to Constantinople to be professor 
in Robert College. From that institution he 
entered the service of the American Board as 
missionary, working part of the time among 
Mobammedans. He was then transferred to 
the Mission for Bohemians, with headquarters 
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at Prague and later at Briinn. Returning to 
this country on account of the health of his 
wife, he took up the work among the Slavs 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society as superintendent. 
He established churches and paved the way 
for the education of many Slavs who desired 
to work in this land among their fellow-coun- 
trymen. Dr. Schaufiler was a notable linguist, 
being at home in the English, German, French, 
Greek, Turkish and Bohemian languages. 
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The Welsh Revival in Its Later Stages 


By Rev. F. B. Meyer, London 


The views of the pastor of Christ Church, London, who comes to this country next month on an evangelistic tour, will interest 


all who are following the remarkable awakening in Wales. 


We quote from Mr, Meyer’s recent article in the London Christian. 





No money is spent on advertising the 
revival meetings. No need to print 
Evan Roberts in large type in order to 
secure a crowd. It is the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in mighty power that attracts. 
Still, the lack of direction is rather dis- 
concerting to a stranger, though in our 
case the difficulty was lessened by meet- 
ing groups of people hastening to the 
chapel; and we had the great pleasure of 
conveying thither the mother of the 
young miner-student whom God has so 
greatly honored. 

Mrs. Roberts is a happy woman to- 
day. She said that her step was much 
lighter than it used to be, and her heart 
is lighter. She told of the early years, 
when her husband broke his leg and the 
lad had to go to the mine; and how even 
then he was different from other lads; 
had always a book in his hand and cared 
for religion. She told how, before the 
revival came, he could neither eat nor 
sleep. Then the now familiar narrative 
of the outbreak of the revival at Loughor 
was told again; and then the account of 
the baptism which had come to her after 
seeking it for eight days—‘‘a kind of 
burning in my heart.”’ 


PRAISE AND PRAYER 


So we get to the little chapel, perched 
on those Welsh hills, the central building 
amid clustering cottages. It would seat 
about 600, and was filling fast. The area 
and galleries were soon packed with young 
miners, with women and girls, with men 
in the prime of life; two or three minis- 
ters in the big square pew below the pul- 
pit; but no hymn-books, no organ or 
piano—these were not needed to lead that 
magnificent singing, which rolled in suc- 
cessive billows of harmony over the con- 
gregation. What noble tunes! And the 
hymns full of the music of the gospel! 
Again and again you catch the names of 
Christ, of Golgotha, of Calvary! Such 
voices also, each trained to its part! 

Two hours pass in prayers from old and 
young—from women for their husbands, 
from men for their mates—in singing 
and in little snatches of exhortation; but 
most of these are cut short, especially 
where the speaker is inclined to be prosy. 
Mr. McTaggart speaks a little in English, 
on the filling of the Holy Spirit; and there 
are one or two English choruses, as, ‘‘ For 
you I am praying,”’ but the volume of 
sound is doubled when the congregation 
falls back again into the grand, familiar, 
sacred Welsh tongue, the language of 
childhood, of early memories, of sacred 
association with the sainted dead. 

Presently Mr. Evan Roberts enters—a 
tall young man of twenty-seven years, 
with a pleasing open face, a winning 
smile, dark searching eyes, unobtrusive, 
simple, strong. No weakling this, but 
@ man born to lead, and certain to be 
known as one of the great religious 
forces of the coming time! This is the 
man whom God has awakened to hold 


communion with Himself from 1 till 
5 A.M. for three successive months, 
promising that a revival should break 
out, which like a tidal wave should sweep 
through the world. What wonder that 
he who has seen God is a master of as- 
semblies, and that hearts bend before his 
words, though these may be the simplest! 


DEALING WITH SCOFFERS 


Shortly after entering he speaks a few 
words on the necessity of obeying the 
Spirit, which are interrupted, first by 
corroborating testimony on the part of 
two or three who feel impelled to bear 
witness, and then by bursts of song. 
The meeting next falls to prayer; and 
amongst others a young miner in the gal- 
lery mentions that some men behind him 
are mocking, and he prays for their con- 
version. Thereupon one of the men re- 
ferred to gives the direct lie to the state- 
ment, and says that he is quite prepared 
to be convinced of the existence of God, 
if some tangible proof were given. 

This challenge greatly agitated the 
meeting, and especially Mr. Evan Rob- 
erts, who cast himself on his knees, and 
began to wrestle for these two with the 
most terrible anguish of soul that I can 
conceive of. It was as though he were a 
father in agony for the life of his only 
son. His outcries were heartrending to 
listen to, and a friend of mine started a 
chorus to drown them. There was no 
effort at display, no unreality, no false 
emotionalism, but just travail of soul. 
Shame on us that so few have known it! 
That we have so callously considered the 
hardness of impenitent sinners! That 
our eyes have so seldom been fountains 
of tears! They told me afterwards that 
they were obliged to use a handkerchief 
to dry up the pool of tears upon the chair 
over which the revivalist bent. 

After some time spent thus, he chal- 
lenged the men to yield, and on their 
refusal he asked all the congregation to 
join him in prayer. In a moment every 
person in the place rose up, and knelt 
down; a hurricane of audible prayer 
swept through the place, and for some 
ten minutes the air was heavy with sob- 
bing, strong crying, and prayers audibly 
uttered by 500 voices. I have heard 
nothing like it in my life. It reminded 
me of the piercing cry which arose to 
heaven when The Princess Alice went 
down with her living freight. A knot of 
people gathered round the two -unyield- 
ing souls, and so we continued. Then 
Mr. Roberts called for an interval of 
silent prayer, and read the passage from 
Exodus where the people are bidden to 
stand still and see God’s salvation. It 
was one of the most moving spectacles 
that can be imagined, and it was impos- 
sible to speak for tears. What wonder 
that under such a strain of emotion two 
or three fainted, and had to be carried 
out; but these episodes were hardly no- 


ticed, and could not break the holy spell 
which was on all hearts. . . 


EMOTION UNDER CONTROL 


They who merely read such descriptions 
as this may think that the meetings are 
characterized by emotional excitement. 
But that is not the case. There are un- 
doubtedly strong excitement and deep 
emotion, but these are well under con- 
trol; and beneath all that can be ac- 
counted for by the influence of highly- 
exalted moods of soul on other minds, it 
is undeniable that the power of God is 
working after the fashion of those won- 
derful scenes of which our fathers have 
told us in 1859. 

It is pre-eminently a young people’s 
movement. Boys and girls, young men 
and women, crowd the chapels. The key- 
note is Calvary. The personality and 
work of the Holy Spirit are in every prayer 
and on every tongue. The pent-up power 
of godly people which has too long been 
restrained has broken loose, and before 
it the ministers are silenced. One told 
me that he felt that things would never 
again be as they had been in this direc. 
tion, but that liberty of utterance would 
have to be conceded (during a part at 
least of the ordinary services) to the 
speech of the Holy Ghost through conse- 
crated lips. 

A new way of closuring the cranks and 
bores, who have been the bane of our 
open meetings, has been discovered in 
the power of sacred song; and an example 
has been set which may well be adopted 
universally. Of course there will have 
to be definite teaching, and even now I 
think there is room for more wise coun- 
sel than is for the most part permitted. 
But such things as these will necessarily 
right themselves as time goes on. In the 
meanwhile, there can be no doubt that 
God has answered prayer and visited his 
people, and that the marvelous and wide- 
spread ethical results attest that this is 
the finger of God. 


The regular annual conference of leaders in 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement is 
to be held at Silver Bay, N. Y., July 21-30. 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn is to be the pastor of 
the conference and to conduct a daily devo- 
tional service. Among the speakers already 
announced are Messrs. R. E. Speer, J. R. 
Mott, S. B. Capen, J. W. Baer, Von Ogden 
Vogt, H. W. Hicks, Don O. Shelton and Dr. 
W. M. Bell. Additional information concern- 
ing the conference may be secured from Mr. 
H. W. Hicks, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
Mr. Don O. Shelton, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York city. Silver Bay will be more attract- 
ive than ever this year to Christian workers 
in view of the fact that the property has now 
been acquired, at a cost of $100,000, by an as- 
sociation of twenty-seven men, representing 
all the various conferences that are custom- 
arily held there. The executive officer of 
this association is to be D. N. Yarnell, re- 
cently general secretary of the West Side 
Y. M. C. A., New York. 
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“But We See Jesus” 


A Sermon Preached by Rev. W. J. Dawson, in the First Church, 


* We see notall things put under man, but we see 
Jesus.”—Heb. 2: 8. 

«Wherefore he is able to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him.’’—Heb. 7: 24. 

The great conception of the writer of these 
words—whom we may assume to be the apos- 
tle Paul—is of Jesus Christ as the center of 
the universe, the center of authority, power, 
reverence, the holiest among the mighty, the 
mightiest among the holy, all things converg- 
ing upon Christ, all things radiating from 
Christ. He is the Lord of two worlds—one 
that is in accord, another that is in revolt. 
All the worlds are hastening to the coronation 
of Jesus, and, last of all, this world, which he 
has purchased with his own blood, shall own 
him King of kings and Lord of lords, and 
Christ shall be all in all. 

That is a magnificent conception. But I 
can understand some one saying: What bas it 
to do with me; it may be of interest for the 
writer of epics and the dreamer of dreams 
and the master of intricate and sublime the- 
ologies, but what has it to do with me, living 
a hard life in a harsh and a difficult world? 
The answer is, The apostle Paul lived a hard 
life in a harsh and difficult world, and he 
found he couldn’t live it at all without the 
vision of Jesus. Every humblest, plainest 
man seeks for some explanation of the world 
in which he lives, of himself and of the mean- 
ing of his destiny. There is no more pathetic 
saying in recent biography than the last aus- 
tere sentence in the autobiography of Herbert 
Spencer, who all his life was antagonistic to 
religious creeds: ‘‘I have come to regard re- 
ligious creeds with a sympathy based upon 
community of need.’? He had come to feel 
what every mam feels sooner or later—that 
life is a mystery, that he himself is a mystery 
and that the future is shrouded with myster- 
ies. We want an explanation: we want help 
to understand who we are, what we are and 
what we are meant to do. 

The writer of this epistle has a threefold 
vision upon this subject. First, the lost sov- 
ereignty of man. There’s something wrong 
with man; there’s something holds him back 
and prevents his being what he ought. Sec- 
ond he has a vision of Jesus Christ restoring 
the lost sovereignty to man. Christ has re- 
gained it, and has put under his feet the 
things that make for our defeat, our sin and 
ourmisery. And thirdly, he sees Jesus Christ 
as the hope of humanity. Christ interprets 
man, vindicates him and raises him to his 
own level. He is able to save to the utter- 
most all that come unto God by him. Itisas 
though, standing on some shining coign of 
vantage above the tumult of this troublesome 
world, the apostle says: “‘I see all that you 
see, the brutality, the folly and the perversity 
of mankind; but I see something that you 
don’t see, I see Jesus. I see Jesus taking 
manhood up into Godhood. I see Jesus as- 
cending to his Father and your Father. I see 
mankind ascending in and through Jesus and 
getting back the lost sovereignty. For he is 
able to save to the uttermost.” 


THE LOST SOVEREIGNTY OF MAN 


Two moods come to us when we think about 
man. The first is one of unbounded adora- 
tion, or at least of admiration. We see man 
evincing a mastery over matter possessed by 
no other creature upon the face of the globe, 
and we are lost in admiration of ourselves. 
It is Shakespeare’s mood when he speaks of 
man as “‘godlike in apprehension,” and as 
being the very “ paragon of animals.”’ It was 
Dr. Hillis’s mood one afternoon when walk- 
ing over Brooklyn Bridge he pointed out to 
me the vastness of the structure and the mar- 

*Stenographically reported by W. J. Rose and 
revised by the author. 


vel that in the brain of that tiny human crea- 
ture walking across the bridge there was the 
power to create it. 

But there’s another mood that comes to you 
when you think about man. You don’t see 
his greatness, you see his futility, his impo- 
tence, his misery. All things put under man? 
Why, it seems an insult, mockery to use the 
words of a creature who appears to be the 
sport of calamity and the fool of circum- 
stance! All things put under man? Where 
do we see it? Alas, we see, on the contrary, 
man constantly ground down beneath things 
he ought to be master of—his lusts, his follies, 
his vices. And man can sink so low, he can 
become so bestial, he can become so malevo- 
lent in his temper, and so brutal in his con- 
duct, that a decent dog might scorn him, if 
the dog were capable of understanding what 
his master was. 

And here is the whole paradox of humanity 
—greatness and meanness, magnificence and 
littleness, interwoven and intermixed in the 
nature of man. And the figure by which the 
writer of this epistle explains the strange par- 
adox is this—lost sovereignty, fallen kingship, 
degraded royalty. You have lost your sov- 
ereignty, the crown has gone from you. 

The question, therefore, that at once comes 
to your mind, as it came to the mind of the 
apostle, is this, Can you get it back again, 
can man regain the lost sovereignty? He is 
under a threefold thraldom—to sin, to self 
and to death. He fails of moral grandeur 
through sin, he fails of nobility through self- 
ishness, and he fails of permanency in his de- 
signs through death. To be truly great man 
ought to be sinless, unselfish and immortal. 
Can man become that? And the reply is, 
“We see Jesus.’”’ We see Jesus born as we 
were born, toiling as we toil, tempted in all 
points like as we are tempted, suffering death 
as we must suffer it, and yet in all things 
conqueror over sin, over self, and at last over 
death. And the great word echoes down to 
our forlorn hearts, ‘‘ Till we all come to the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ.’’ 


WE SEE JESUS 


We see Jesus putting sin under him, and 
thereby teaching us that it is possible for us 
to put sin under our feet in his grace and 
strength. The conception of a sinless man 
belongs to Christianity alone. The conception 
of a prophet who climbs the stairs of light 
and listens to the voices of the Eternal and 
interprets the mysteries of heaven you will 
find in every religion; but the conception of 
a sinless man, one who never had a wrong 
thought and never did a wrong deed, one whose 
soul was like a clear mirror, on which no soil 
or stain of pollution rested—that is the con- 
ception of Christianity, and it was beyond 
the invention of man. 

The genius of man could never have in- 
vented that figure of the Christ, ‘‘tempted in 
all points like as we are, yet without sin.” 
But it was the conception of God made plain 
to usin Jesus of Nazareth. He stands before 
his foes who watch him with the sleepless 
scrutiny of malice, and invites them to con- 
vict him of sin. They are silent. He leads 
no seeluded life; he eats bread with the pub- 
lican while the Pharisee watches, he talks to 
the Magdalene while the Sadducee listens, he 
stands amid the thick of human life, amid its 
infamies and its shames, amid its blackness 
and its pollution, amid its worst degradation 
and its hell. Not one stain from all that 
moral leprosy touches him. 

He dies saying, ‘‘ The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me.”’ His judge 
says, *‘ He has done nothing amiss.” Asa 
lamb, pure and blameless, he goes to the 
slaughter, for sins not his own. He puts sin 
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under his feet, he tramples it down like a foul 
serpent, he bruises the serpent’s head. And 
we, like men in a lazar house, who lift their 
eyes and see the tall, white-robed figure of the 
minister of mercy enter in all the beautiful 
sanctity of health and purity, we look up 
from the pit where we lie, and we see Jesus. 
We see that sinlessness is possible, we see 
that though the serpent has stung us, there is 
one who slays the serpent. And the voice of 
Jesus speaks to us, speaks to you, my brother, 
however low you have sunk. ‘If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins.”’ And ‘the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin.” He saves to the 
uttermost, and from the uttermost of sin, 
those who come unto God by him. 


THE WORK OF SELFISHNESS 


Again, as I look upon mankind I see self as 
the ruin of man, and as I look on Jesus, I see 
Jesus put self under his feet. What is the 
source of almost every sin? It’s self, self. 
What’s the source of that ambition which 
wades through slaughter to a throne? Self, 
self. What isthe root of that passion which 
for a moment’s intoxicating pleasure will 
fling upon the highways of life a wronged and 
blighted woman to be trampled by the wicked 
and scorned by the righteous, pieked by the 
vultures and flung as carrion to the tomb? 
Self, self, self. You think of yourself, you 
live for yourself, you love yourself, and then 
your selfishness rises; up and masters you. 
You are put under that which you should 
be over, in just and righteous mastery. You 
are the bond-servant of iniquity: ‘‘ He that 
committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 

You say, “*I know something about that, 
sir; I was born a slave, and a slave I must 
die. All my life I have been the victim of 
my passions; I cannot control them, they 
control me.’”” © coward heart, awake! O dim 
eyes, look up! For beside the cross, redeemed 
with his own blood, stands one who preaches 
deliverance to the captive and the opening of 
prison doors to them that are bound. We see 
Jesus, and we see Jesus giving us back the 
liberty we have lost, by making us victors 
over ourselves. 


THE CONQUEROR OF DEATH 


Death is the last revenge of sin. The sting 
of death is sin. Is there any one of us who 
doesn’t fear death? We say we do not, and 
in the mercy of God there isa sort of insen- 
sibility which prevents us from looking.long, 
or thinking far, into the mystery of the dark 
veil which hangs over the near future. But 
there are times when the chill wind blows 
from below the veil and touches us, and we 
tremble. And there are times when death 
has entered your house, and has gone out 
taking the light of life away and leaving you 
beside the bare hearth and in the lonely room 
with your memories and your regrets. Death 
is an awful thing; the fear of death is a fear 
that lies close to the heart of humanity. 

Do we fear death? Hush, weeping Mary, 
let yeur tears be wiped away, look, we see 
Jesus. We see the empty tomb, and in it sit 
two young men from that city where men are 
never old, and tkey say, “He is not here, 
he is risen.” And the voice of Jesus speaks 
to us as it has spoken beside a million graves 
to the broken hearts of men through twenty 
centuries, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the 
life, he that believeth in me shall never die.” 
We see Jesus. 


THE GIFT OF CHRIST 


And so, upon those three stairs of trampled 
sin, conquered self, subjugated death, Jesus 
has led captivity captive, and has brought 
gifts for men. And the gift he brings is the 
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victory he has won. You also may be victor 
over sin, victor over self, and at last victor 
over death, for he is able to save to the utter- 
most all that come unto God by him. 

And now let me ask you to try to receive 
into your minds the most tremendous thought 
that it is possible for any mind to receive. It 
is this: as Christ was man, so man may be 
as Christ. There’s a Christ in you, there’s 
Christ in every man, a suggested Christ, an 
embryo Christ, a concealed Christ. And that 
Christ may be liberated, and may become a 
king and a priest under God. 

Amazing thought, a sublime impertinence, 
it would seem, to stand before a congregation 
of sinning human creatures and say, ‘* There 
is a Christ in you, you may be as Christ.” 
But didn’t Jesus himself say to sinning men, 
** Be ye perfect, even as the Father in heaven 
is perfect ’’? Didn’t he say to sinning men, 
“*T go to prepare a place for you, that where 
I am there ye may be also” ? 

And I tell you there is a Christ in you wait- 
ing foracrown. I seein you nothing, it may 
be, but your meanness, nothing but that which 
is repulsive, nothing but that which is little 
and poor and low. But there are times when 
I also see in you the Christ that is to be, the 
Jesus waiting to be liberated. For your heart 
may become the Bethlehem of the new Incar- 
nation of the Son of God. 

‘*What,” you say, “do you really mean to 
tell us that there is a Christ in that man lying 
in the gutter, in all the defilement and shame 
of drunkenness?”’ Yes, I do, for his name is 
John Gough. ‘‘What,’”’ you say, ‘“‘do you 
mean to tell me that there is a Christ in that 
woman whose very mode of life it is an infec- 
tion for a pure mind to think of?’’ Yes, I do, 
for her name is Magdalene. ‘‘ What,” you 
say, ‘‘do you mean to tell us that there is a 
possible Christ in the man just out of jail?” 
Yes, I do, he is the dying thief, and the only 
creature in all God’s universe who offered to 
Jesus the frankincense of penitence and love 
in the moment when disciples and friends had 
forsaken him. And to that man Jesus said, 
** Today shalt thou be with mein Paradise.” 


THE CHRIST IN US 


And Christ sees himself in you, and that’s 
why Christ is so anxious to bring you to him- 
self. ihere was a noble-spirited woman in 
England whose name was Sister Dora, who 
attained life-long and beautiful fame by her 
compassion and love exercised as a nurse; 
nursing smallpox patients in a large pro- 
vincial city of England. And when she was 
dying she wrote to a young girl who was 
about to enter upon the nursing profession, 
saying: ‘‘ Don’t take it up as a profession, if 
you do, you will never go through with it. 
But learn to think and to feel that whenever 
you touch your patient you are touching Jesus 
Christ himself, and then virtue will come out 
of the touch to you.”’ If it were possible for 
a Sister Dora to think thus of smallpox pa- 
tients, is it too much for us to believe that the 
eye of Jesus looks into our hearts and there 
sees the promise of himself? It is my busi- 
ness, not only to try to see that Christ in you, 
but to try to bring that Christ to birth. 

You may have to die before the Christ is 
born in you; you may have to die to your 
lusts, to your habits, to your evil friendships, 
to your ambitions. But, O, it is worth the 
bitterest death-throe of the base thing in you, 
if only the nobler and the Christlike can come 
to birth. This thing can be, it can be now. 
He is able to save to the uttermost all who 
come unto God by him. 

Do you doubt it? Do you really believe in 
the power of Christ to save men anywhere, 
whoever they may be, whatever may be their 
sin? That’s the great cardinal truth of 
Christianity. 


THE POWER OF CHRIST 


Here is a story I take from the life of Cath- 
erine of Siena: There was a certain criminal 
called Niccolo Tuldo, whose mouth was 80 


full of blasphemies that no priest dared come 
near him, and Catherine went. She laid her 
pure hands upon him, and she said to him, 
‘* My brother, be of good cheer, the blood of 
Christ shall bathe thy sins away, the Lamb 
of God shall be thy redemption.’”’ And Nic- 
colo Tuldo died like any gentle lamb; she 
gathered his head to her bosom, before it was 
placed upon the block, and he died, saying, 
‘** Jesus, Catherine; Catherine, Jesus.” 

** Ah,”’ you say, “‘I believe that, you know 
that happened in medieval times; all sorts of 
wonderful things happened in the fourteenth 
and the fifteenth century, but they don’t hap- 
pen now.” Don’t they? I will put beside 
that story astory of yesterday. Comparethem. 

About two years ago there was a murder 
of peculiar and brutal atrocity in London. I 
read about it in the newspapers, and I re- 
member throwing the newspaper from me in 
a spasm of disgust and saying to myself that 
if there ever was a wretch who deserved hang- 
ing, whom I would be almost glad to see 
hanged, it was that wretched man who com- 
mitted that crime, a man called Edwards. I 
thought no more of it. A few months later 
I met a friend who was about to receive for 
the second time the highest honor that his 
Church can offer him, a reliable witness, and 
as we were talking over various things, he 
said to me something about prisons. I said, 
** What do you know about them?”’ 

‘*Why,” he said, ‘‘don’t you know that I 
goto Wandsworth Jail at least once or twice 
a week to see the prisoners? ”’ 

**No,”’ I said, ‘‘ I didn’t know that.”’ 

He said, ‘‘ Do you remember that poor fel- 
low Edwards? ” 

I said, *‘ You don’t mean that miscreant 
who committed that abominable murder in 
London?’’ 

“e I do.”’ 

‘What of him?”’ said I. 

‘““Why, I went to see him and he was as 
hard asa millstone. I talked in vain; 1 could 
make no impression; all I got out of him was 
one fact, that he had been brought up in a 
Methodist Sunday school. But I prayed with 
him, and I left him one night despairing. I 
had gone to bed; it was after midnight, and a 
ring came at the bell, and there was a warder 
from the jail, bringing a message from the 
governor of the jail—and the governor of the 
jail or a penitentiary is not the kind of man 
to be imposed upon with mock penitence. 
The message was this, ‘Come at once; Ed- 
wards is converted.’ ” 

Back through the dark night went my 
friend, and found the unhappy man sobbing 
for his sins and repeating with a broken voice 
a verse of a hymn learned years before in the 
old Methodist days: 


Atthough my sins as mountains rise, 
And swell and reach to heaven; 

Forgiveness is above the skies, 
And:I may be forgiven. 


Two days later he went to his doom, softly 
murmuring to himself as he trod the last 
dreadful stage to the gallows: 
Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 


While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 


**T no more doubt,” said my friend, ‘‘ that 
that poor fellow was converted then I do my 
own conversion.” And if Christ could save 
a dying thief on the cross, why not a dying 
thief and robber and murderer in Wands- 
worth Jail? 


SALVATION IN THE CONCRETE 


I could talk all night about the boundless 
grace of God in the salvation of sinners. We 
cease to think much about salvation, because 
we have ceased to see salvation at work. We 
have to see salvation in order to believe in 
saving. Thank God, I have seen it! I have 
seen it in cases that seemed to be quite as in- 
tractable and quite as hopeless as these cases 
I have narrated. 
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Here is one incident. Among the many 
women I have tried to reclaim from shame 
was a young girl of whom I heard. Her 
mistress prosecuted her for stealing ten shil- 
lings. She was only eighteen, and she was. 
sent to jail, and when she came out of jail 
she promptly drifted, having no friends, down 
into the pit of London shame, and there I 
found her. I got a good woman to take her 
and to build up her lost self-respect and to 
win her to Christ. I heard nothing of her 
for six or seven months, and then I heard’ 
this: She got a situation, and the first thing- 
she did when she got a little money was to 
go back to the woman who had put her in 
jail for stealing ten shillings, and humble 
herself before her, saying, ‘‘There’s your 
money, madam, I have brought it back.” 
She had been to jail, she had paid the price, 
she had paid an awful price, and she did 
that. If you want to ask whether penitence 
is real, whether the redemption of the lost 
means anything, think of that. And that’s 
but one among many stories I might tell you 
tonight. 

A CHRIST FOR EVERY ONE 


O, let me appeal to you! Perhaps some of 
you are ready to say: ‘*But you have al- 
ready made a wrong appeal; you have been 
telling us about drunkards, you have been tell- 
ing us about murderers, you have been telling 
us stories of great criminals. We are not 
great criminals.” Who made you to differ, 
and in how much do you differ? Who gave 
you the opportunities you have had? Who 
gave you the shelter for your innocence? 

And, after all, we are pretty much alike be- 
neath our clothes; education is only theclothes. 
of the mind, and good manners is nothing but 
the clothes of your social position. The human 
heart beneath broadcloth may be as base as 
beneath rags. Nothing is more terrible to me 
in reading the Gospels than this, nothing 
alarms me so much as that Christ addresses 
his harshest words to the people who are 
called ‘‘good people.” The sins that made 
Christ angry, the sins that produced from 
him words that fell upon men like a scourge 
of fire, were not the sort of sins I have been 
talking of. They were hardness of temper, 
selfishness, carelessness of good, cruelty to 
the poor, love of money, idolatry of Mammon. 
Think of that, and then tell me whether you 
don’t need a Saviour too, and a Saviour to 
save you from the uttermost of your selfish- 
ness. 

Are you the man you hoped you would be, 
in the days long ago when the dew was fresh 
upon you and the dream of life unfolded to 
you? Tell me this, you woman who are liv- 
ing an empty life, full of idle pleasures: Are 
you the woman you hoped you would be, in 
that far-off, beautiful dawn when girlhood 
was ripening into womanhood and the rain- 
bow was over all the world for you? And if 
you are not, then there is something you 
want. You want a Saviour, you want a 
Christ, you want to be brought to the knowl- 
edge of the love of God in Jesus Christ. 


THE TIME FOR CHOICE 


May it not be for us tonight the time when 
we see Jesus? May it not be for some youth 
of culture here the moment when he sees 
Jesus? It seems to me, as I think of the 
words once more, as though they may stand 
interpreted by the Mount of Transfiguration. 
Upon that mountain I have stood, and Moses 
and Elias have been there. I have talked 
with the prophet, with the poet, with the 
wise, I have communed with the great intel- 
lects, but now it is Jesus only. The others 
have gone away from me; it is Jesus only, to- 
night. There’s no wisdom for me like the 
wisdom of Jesus, there’s no love like the love 
of Jesus. My very errors make me cling to- 
Jesus. I say, and may you say it too: 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want, 
More than all in thee I find. 
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There are some here who have just enough 
of religion to make them miserable. You 
have never had enough to make you happy. 
You haven’t enough to give you peace, you 
Christian people whose Christianity is only 
skin deep. Isn’t it worth while, since Christ 
gives you the uttermost, that you should give 
him the uttermost? Don’t hold back the price 
any longer. Give him the whole self, and for 
the first time you will know what the joy of 
Christianity is. 

There are some of you who knew it once. 
It is a long time ago, those old days when you 
went to the prayer meeting with glad feet, 
those days when life was sweetened to you 
by prayer and the desire for sanctity. As 
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you look back you say, ‘‘It was better with 
me once than it is now.’’ O, my brother, it 
may be well with you again. Everything may 
come back when the burden of your sins goes. 
He saves to the uttermost, and it may be that 
here tonight there is some man or woman shut 
up in utter despair. You say, ‘‘ There was 
never a sinner like me; if Itold youeverything 
you would turn your back on me.”’ Even if 
I did, Christ would not. 

It is likely I should feel repulsion. I have 
had confessions made to me that have made 
me shudder. I have often felt as Henry 
Drummond said he felt, that he would like 
to go home and have a bath, for the physical 
pollution of some sins that he had to deal 
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with. But though that’s true, it is still truer 
that Jesus saves to the uttermost. And if I 
didn’t believe that Christ could save every- 
body, I wouldn’t believe that Christ could 
save anybody. If I was not sure that in look- 
ing in the faces of any congregation I could 
say to any poor*roken heart, ‘‘ There is hope 
for you,” I would never look another congre- 
gation in the face. But it is because I do 
know that Christ saves me, and because I do 
know in my own living experience that Christ 
has saved the worst of sinners, that I offer 
you tonight, in his name, free salvation. 

Will you have it, will you take the great 
gift? Heis able to save to the uttermost all 
who come unto God by him. 





The Ministerial Succession in Waterbury, Ct. 


Dr. Anderson’s Refined and Cultured Ministry 


In the cabinet of the First Church parson- 
age, Waterbury, is preserved a rara avis; it 
is marked, ‘‘ No.1. December 16, 1856,” and is 
the first dove out of the homiletical ark. It 
was written by a boy on his twentieth birth- 
day, who has thus been writing sermons for 
lo! these forty-eight years, and naturally 
craves a rest. Yet the boy was man enough 
already to have led his class in college, and to 
have graduated under that famous theological 
triumvirate, Robinson, Hitchcock and Smith. 
Mighty men have taught in Union Seminary 
from time to time; nevertheless, they attained 
not unto the first three. Who is this youth 
called from the fields, ruddy and withal of a 
beautiful countenance? He was heard once 
to propound the following at a clerical table, 
““TIf the daughter of Poti-pherah were looking 
from her palace to the banks of the Nile, 
whom would she be likely to see?” Now it is 
a hazardous thing in these days to spring Old 
Testament questions on ministers, and a pain- 
ful pause prefaced the reply, “‘ Joseph and her 
son.” 

Like his namesake, he was the gift of one 
land to another; his Mayflower bringing him 
over at six years of age. Born amid the Scot- 
tish Highlands, and possessing in full the in- 
genium Scotorum perfervidum, yet he evinced 
none of that characteristic which makes the 
Caledonian stern and wild. ‘‘ A Scotchman,” 
said Beecher, ‘‘ ought to be very careful how 
he makes up his mind, for he never changes 
it.’ Dr. Anderson, on the contrary, has ever 
been singularly open-minded, with an ear for 
every argument, and a mind in equipoise. He 
never had the controversial spirit so dear to 
the Scotch heart, and, though fully able to 
slay a lion in the pit in a snowy day, he has 
preferred to give his antagonist a chance, to 
live and let live. For to our Duns Scotus the 
philosophic years came early and still abide, 
bringing with them the scholar’s mind, the 
late hours, the many books, the wide horizon. 

He is a living illustration of his own mas- 
terly plea for culture in the ministry. In this 
noble paper, after citing Mark Twain’s inter- 
view between Scotty Briggs and the theolog- 
ical student on the one hand, and Foster’s 
essay on The Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Religion, on the other, he argues that a min- 
ister, thus brought in contact with all kinds 
of men, while recognizing his ignorance in 
their special fields, should yet ‘‘ possess that 
comprehensiveness which gives him a certain 
advantage over them all.” 

How broad was the field he covered! As 
a young missionary in Illinois he traveled a 
thousand miles on foot. He sat among the 
sanhedrin of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety. For twenty years he has been one of 
the pilots of Yale University. He has made 
a special study of the Indians, and as collabo- 
rator with the Bureau of Ethnology at Wash- 
ington took for his field the Algonquin family 
of languages, accumulating meanwhile an in- 
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valuable philological library and a large col- 
lection of stone implements. The list of titles 
of his historical writings fills three pages, 
while the history of his own city in three 
quartos, which he edited and partly wrote, 
might well stand for his monument. For 
more than a year he was acting editor of 
the Waterbury American. Member of the 
Social Science, the Philological and other 
learned bodies, he wears worthily a halo of 
corporate and literary honors, to which Yale 
has contributed an S. T. D. 

Still, this sketch concerns not primarily a 
man of letters, but a minister, the pastor of 
three ‘“‘Old Firsts’? in succession. It was 
the coldest day of the winter of 1865, two 
months before the surrender of Lee, when he 
preached first in Waterbury. It was a colder 
day yet in the City of Brass when he sur- 
rendered that charge. He has grown into all 
parts of the civic, social and religious life of 
the place. Your true scholar is no recluse. 
Under his ministry has been builded a great 
house of worship, a beautiful parsonage and 
amany-sided ecclesiastical corporation, in 
whose ‘“‘exhibit of machinery’? one may 
count fifteen organizations within the parish, 
and twelve in affiliation. He has stood fora 
dignified worship, a conservative faith, a 
Christian catholicity. He has never practiced 
the jiu jitsu of spectacular methods, but has 
exhibited the quiet power of a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, his mind radio- 
active, his heart’a central sun. As to person- 
ality, Dr. Anderson has always looked the 
gentleman he was; his garments, his man- 
ners, his language spell refinement; his native 
dignity is never absent, and even when others 
are excited heis never known to say a foolish 
word or do an indecorous thing. Master of 
assemblies, he always rises to the occasion 
and helps to make it. 

This is not an obituary notice, nor an at- 
tempt to forestall the recording angel; but I 
cannot forbear to close with two verses, which 
are inscribed on the north face of the Soldiers’ 
Monument, written by a true poet, the sub- 
ject of this sketch; for they illustrate the 
quality of his muse, and the closing lines of 
each stanza embody the feelings which Water- 
bury and Connecticut entertain for him today 
and will hold for him hereafter. 

Brave men, who, rallying at your country’s call, 
Went forth to fight—if heaven willed, to fall! 


Returned, ye walk with us through sunnier years, 
And hear a nation say, God bless you all! 


Brave men, who yet a heavier burden bore, 

And came not home to hearts by grief made sore! 
They call you dead ; but lo! ye grandly live, 

Shrined in the nation’s love forevermore! 





How is our heart enlarged by trials and 
afflictions! Forthese pluck out the thorns 
of anxious thoughts within us, and en- 
large the heart for the reception of the 


divine laws. For, says he, In affliction 
Thou hast enlarged me. Then do we 
walk in the way of God’s command- 
ments, well prepared for it by the en- 
durance of trials.—Hippolytus. 





Charles A. Dinsmore 
MINISTER AND SCHOLAR 


Oar denomination has a legacy in its tradi- 
tions of superior loyalty to two great move- 
ments which grow out of and areallied with 
the Christian gospel, namely, the movement 
for enlightenment of men through education 
and the movement which bears fruit in perma- 
nent literature—informational and inspira- 
tional. Compared with other denominations 
in this country our record in this respect 
is still one of which we can be proud. 

Certain tendencies among us, but by no 
means peculiar to us, of late years have worked 
against such creative work in literature as 
many of our younger men would have liked 
and were competent to do, but have failed to 
do because they have become church adminis- 
trators and public servants in philanthropy 
and social reform. 

To Mr. Dinsmore’s credit it is to be said 
that, though charged with responsibility for 
carrying on a pastorate with educational and 
philanthropic as well as evangelistic features, 
in a section of Boston rapidly changing in the 
quality and make-up of its population, a sec- 
tion where Protestantism is face to face with 
new conditions and critical problems, and 
though alive to all sociological movements, 
he has set before him an ideal as a scholar, 
as a man of letters, as a friend of authors 
and editors. 

To this ideal he has lived up with more than 
usual success. Twomornings a week he has 
set aside for definite quest of knowledge and 
power, and investigation of problems other 
than ecclesiastical and sociological; a great, 
perennially interesting figure in literature— 
Dante—has been studied from all points of 
view, those of history, of theology and of 


literary criticism. Study of Dante has led to | 


study of correlated matters naturally sug- 
gested by the life and ideas of so great a man 
living in so important a time. This light has 
been shed upon the history of theology of the 
past, and a background given for speculation 
as to the theology of the future. 

This study accounts to a considerable ex- 
tent for the emphasis in his preaching on the 
doctrinal aspects of religion; it has borne 
fruit for the larger public in his admirable 
books aiding students to a better understand- 
ing of Dante, books that have won for him 
the praise and friendship of some of the best 
known American and European students of 
that author; and it will bear fruit in the fu- 
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ture in yet other books bearing on funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith. 

Mr. Dinsmore is a clean cut thinker, an 
orderly and doctrinal preacher, modern in 
viewing some problems of philosophy and 
theology and conservative in his opinions on 
others. His ideal as a preacher is to create a 
congregation whose members have definite 
religious convictions upon which to build a 
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strong Christian life. His homiletical purpose 
is to bring things to pass, to move the will 
to decision as well as to inform the mind; and 
to this end he has labored in Phillips Church, 
with a record of accessions on confession not 
surpassed by many churches in Greater Bos- 
ton. Thechurch has more than held its own 
at a time when churches of other denomina- 
tions have declined in membership. Pastoral 
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care has been constant, organizations for 
special elements of the congregation have 
been created and strengthened. He has 
deepened the spiritual life of the people as 
well as broadened their intellectual horizon. 
His departure is felt as a personal loss by 
every member of the congregation as well 
as by many friends through the whole city. 
G. P. M. 





The Campaign of Evangelism 


The Dawson Meetings in Maine 


Mr. Dawson’s reception in Maine has been 
marked by an interest and enthusiasm seldom 
given to any great preacher of national repu- 
tation. Coming, as he did, under the direc- 
tion of the committee of the National Council 
on evangelism, he was sure of hearty welcome. 
While much was expected, no one could have 
anticipated the deep spiritual interest and re- 
sponse that met him wherever he preached. 
His addresses were marked by sanity, spirit- 
ual vision, intellectual brilliancy and power. 
While the dominant note is the old story of 
evangelism, yet it isan evangelism presented 
as the normal spirit of a Church that acknow!l- 
edges as its Lord him who “‘ came to seek and 
to save the lost.” 

Mr. Dawson began his mission in Bangor 
Feb. 12. He struck the evangelistic note in 
his opening sermon at Central Church on The 
Evangelism of Jesus. At this service, held 
in union with First Church, the congregation, 
made up largely of the thoughtful and cultured 
people of Bangor, was profoundly moved. 

In the evening the service was held at the 
First Church in union with Hammond Street, 
Central and Brewer Churches. Hundreds 
were turned away. Mr. Dawson preached on 
the Dying of the Lord Jesus. The sermon 
deeply moved one of the most cultivated au- 
diences ever gathered in a Bangor church. 
On Monday afternoon Mr. Dawson spoke at 
Hammond Street Church, telling his thrilling 
story of the transformation of his cultured 
church into an evangelistic center. He closed 
his mission at Bangorin First Church, demon- 
strating to a large congregation that Jesus is 
able to save to the uttermost. He made a pro- 
found impression upon the religious thought 
and life of Bangor. Men are saying that nor- 
mal evangelism has found its man and the 
man bas ushered in a new era of evangelism. 

Similar meetings were held at Lewiston on 
Tuesday. Ministersand people gathered from 
far and near. More impressive than the great 
crowds was the atmosphere of spiritual in- 
tensity and earnestness. The mission at 
Lewiston, though limited to one day, sufficed 
to kindle a flame of evangelism in the hearts 
of many that will not soon die out. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Dawson be- 
gan his mission at Portland. Here he was 
joined by Dr. F. E. Clark of the national com- 
mittee. The local committee had arranged 
for a conference to be held in the chapel of 
State Street Church. But so large was the 
crowd that the service had to be heid in the 
auditorium. That they had not come merely 
for curiosity was seen by their persistent at- 
tendance. In the evening service, State Street 
Church was crowded as seldom in its history. 
Hundreds were turned away. The congrega- 
tion listened for fifty minutes with closest 
attention. 

The services on Thursday were held in 
Second Parish Church. The stiliness at the 
close of the sermons was a witness that the 
hearts of the people were touched with the 
moving appeal. The last sermon, on We See 
Jesus, closed his mission in Portland. At the 
close of the sermon Dr. Clark spoke a few 
impressive words. With bowed heads the 
people listened and repeated after him the 
words, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth,” ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 

On Friday Mr. Dawson spoke at Brunswick 


to an audience that filled the large church 
near the college green. The college classes 
had been given up for this service, and hun- 
dreds of students filled the transepts and rear 
pews. With rapt attention the audience lis- 
tened tothe story of Evangelismin London. 

The mission in Maine closed with the serv- 
ice at the Winter Street Church, Bath. A 
great audience greeted him here as elsewhere, 
and this, too, on a cold and stormy evening. 
His message on Normal Evangelism struck 
home to all hearts. This campaign cannot be 
without far-reaching results. It quickened 
hundreds of ministers, gave new power and 
influence to the work of the church. 

The only criticism of his mission was that it 
was too short. But this was inevitable from 
the many demands for his services. Maine 
needs a ten-day mission at the centers where 
he may garner the fruits of his preaching. 
But the state is grateful for his visit. He 
has preached for a verdict and thousands of 
Christians who never believed before are con- 
vinced that ‘*the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which was lost.” J. 8s. P. 


Mr. Dawson in Boston 


The series of two weeks’ meetings in which 
Mr. Dawson is to be a leading participant has 
begun in ‘‘ splendid fashion ’’—to quote Dr. Lit- 
tle of Dorchester, in whose church the first 
meetings were held last Sunday afternoon. 


The twenty-five churches of the Suffolk South © 


Conference which took the initiative in inviting 
Mr. Dawson to this section were well repre- 
sented by large delegations which nearly filled 
the floor. Admission to the gallery was by 
tickets, and three times as many persons as 
could be supplied were ready for the oppor- 
tunity to hear Mr. Dawson. In the afternoon 
he told the story of his werk in London, andin 
the evening he preached on the Evangelism of 
Jesus. The service cameto a strong and im- 
pressive close in the repetition of sentences of 
consecration and of silent prayer similar tothat 
at Portland referred to in another column. In 
the afternoon before the sermon, Rev. E. H. 
Rudd spoke tenderly and persuasively, as did 
Dr. Allbright in the evening. A simple 
luncheon was served to the delegates between 
sessions. 

Park Street auditorium was crowded 
Monday noon, when the first of a series of 
daily meetings for men only was held. Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen presided and Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D., conducted the devotional ex- 
ercises. Mr. Dawson cherishes large hopes for 
these meetings, on which he will center much 
of his energy. 

Monday evening he spoke at Union Church 
and during the successive evenings of the 
week was heard at different points in the 
suburbs. 


The Fire Spreading 


Your Evangelistic Number of Feb. 4 has 
done a great service to the churches. It is 
stimulating from beginning toend. It makes 
one’s heart throb with new hope, desire and 
purpose. Nothing is so quickening as the 
story of the Spirit’s work anywhere and 
everywhere. Awakenings are contagious. 
To tell their story is to reproduce their spirit. 
You have warmed my heart and the hearts 


of many in all our churches. My church com- 
mittee was deeply impressed as I read por- 
tions of the narratives to them. Weare pray- 
ing that the tidal waves of new life may reach 
us. 

Cincinnati. D. M. P. 


Two More Things the Old Evangel- 
ism May Teach the New 


May not two important features of the old 
evangelism be added to those you named 
recently as things which the new evangelism 
may learn from the old? One of these seems 
to me to be the insistence on righteousness 
that was a strong element in the evangelism 
of fifty and more years ago, of which more 
recent evangelism makes far less. The other 
is the old insistence that a true revival began 
in the concern of the Church for its own sins 
before it ventured to appeal to the unconverted. 
The old revival had a strong ethical content 
and a deep sense that the Church itself should 
first make itself pure as possible before it 
could successfully appeal to those outside. 
Do not too many of our efforts to reach out- 
side the Church fail because those outside do 
not feel the appeal of a repenting, confessing 
church but of rather complacent people who 
would like to have others come and be as good 
asthe Church? Of course this is not put in 
words but it may be true in spirit. Are not 
churches often guilty of conduct, in the man- 
agement of their own business, for example, 
that is condemned in business circles? And 
does not this point need to be made in con- 
nection with our study of the needs of the new 
evangelism? 


Auburndale, Mass. SAmuEL W. DIKE. 


Western Pennsylvania Being Stirred 


Since the Des Moines council the keynote 
of The Congregationalist has seemed to me 
earnestly spiritualand equally helpful. Every 
Pentecost is followed by evangelism and re- 
vival. That of the council has this mark of 
genuineness. Your paper has been inspiring 
and helpful, and I have read some of your 
editorials and correspondence in my prayer 
meetings. A great general, interdenomina- 
tional movement is now under way with us, 
involving thirteen denominations, twenty- 
seven cities and towns and nearly 350,000 
people. The revival in Wales is especially 
influential among the thousands of Welsh 
Americans hereabout who keep in close rela- 
tions with the Cambrian conditions. 

Scranton, Pa. I. J. LANSING. 


I have not in all my ministry seen such 
awakenings as I have been privileged to 
have a share in since the first of October. 
If there has been one distinguishing fea- 
ture in all this work, it has been the un- 
paralleled interest of the men in spiritual 
things. I have preached to more men 
during the past three months than ever 
before, and they have literally flocked to 
Christ. Men everywhere seem to be hun- 
gry for the yospel. They are getting sick 
of sin and have a growing sense of the 
need of the Saviour.—J. WiLBUR CHAP- 
MAN. 
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The Religious Education Association 


A Large Attendance at the Third Annual. Convention. 


From the opening words of Job’s superb 
apostrophe to Wisdom, read at the first service 
Sunday evening in the Old South Church, to 
the closing words of Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall’s large planned and fervently delivered 
address on the Cosmopolitanism of Jesus’ Reli- 
gion at theclosing session in Tremont Temple, 
the dominant note of the convention was that 
of sincerity and reality, rejection of provincial 
views of truth and life, and a determination to 
keep married Religion and Education too 
often divorced hitherto. 


TEMPER AND QUALITY 


The temper of the meeting was irenic, and 
the choice of speakers inclusive—Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Ethical Culturist. The 
program was symmetrical, if some- 
what elaborate, and natural in its pro- 
gressionofthought. Its opening theme 
was, How Can We Bring the Individ- 
ual into Conscious Relation with God? 
It passed to the theme of The Place of 
Formal Instruction in Religious and 
Moral Education, thence to that of 
Development in the Individual of a 
Social Conscience, and from that to 
How Can We Quicken in the Individ- 
ual a Sense of National and Universal 
Brotherhood? 

It was a meeting singularly devoid 
of rhetoric for rhetoric’s sake. It was 
one in which the percentage of men 
attendants was high, men represent- 
ing all shades of theology, but among 
whom the conservatively liberal domi- 
nated, men of many denominations 
and sects, hospitable to truth from 
whatever source. The proportion of 
time given to discussion of the mech- 
anism of the Association’s own life 
was small, notwithstanding important 
action was taken. Attendants got 
what they expected to get to a larger 
extent than is often the case. Eminent 
speakers kept engagements and at 
their own charges. Most speakers 
kept within the time limit given them, 
and time larceny, as a rule, was 
stopped by presiding officers. 

More than at previous conventions 
of the Association public interest and 


pression gained from many of these depart- 
ment meetings was that there much of the 
best work of the Association thus far has 
been done and will be done in the future, the 
results varying with the enthusiasm and in- 
telligence with which the departmental officers 
work out their program during the year and 
the freshness and thoroughness of the data 
brought before the department for discussion. 
Here, as in the main mass meetings, the dan- 
ger is of too many formal talks and papers, 
and too little debate and comparison of views. 


ORIGINAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The session of this year will be memorable 
for one or two papers in which the data 
gathered and the generalizations made can be 





Valuable Papers and Addresses. 


Notable Constructive Action 


seminaries. It was not a paper of impres- 
sions so much as one of inferences from facts 
drawn frum a wide range of territory and 
furnished by competent witnesses, hence the 
profound impression it made. 

If as the years go by the Association can 
multiply formal papers of this kind, to be 
read at general or departmental sessions, it 
will greatly increase its usefulness and pres- 
tige; and this it plans to do. The Council 
arranged at this meeting for commissions 
which as soon as may be will prepare a 
limited bibliography of religious education 
such as pastors, teachers and those interested 
might well use; another commission will en- 
deavor to solve the difficult task, and satisfy 
the clamant need of a book of religious de- 
votions which Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jew would welcome for 
use in schools where children of vari- 
ous faiths study. The Council also 
has appointed a commission to devise 
a system by which the State may 
better collect religious statistics now 
very imperfectly and inadequately 
gathered. Obviously if representative 
groups of wisely selected men will 
carry out these commissions in a 
worthy way, their reports will be 
among the most valuable features of 
subsequent conventions, and the in- 
terest and generous support of the 
public both in attendance on the meet- 
ings and gifts to the Association will 
be increased. 


PERSONALITIES WHO COUNTED 


In all such conventions interest 
centers in men as well as on topics. 
Some men confirm reputations already 
made, some lose prestige, some hith- 
erto absolutely or relatively unknown 
spring into prominence. Though not 
present, the personality of President 
Harper of Chicago University was 
part of the convention’s life; his ex- 
tremity of physical peril and impend- 
ing serious operation under the knife 
called forth formal and informal trib- 
utes to his worth and to his pre-emi-. 
nent service for the Association. Pres. 
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Tremont Temple and especially in 
the departmental meetings, but by 
the courtesies shown by the state 
speaking through Lieutenant-Governor Guild, 
by the citizens of Greater Boston in the formal 
welcome of ex-Secretary of the Navy Long and 
a reception in Faneuil Hall, by the welcome 
given to delegates by officials and faculties of 
Harvard University and Wellesley Collegeand 
by the space given to reporting the convention 
by the Boston press. The convention felt it- 
self at home in an atmosphere where religion 
and education have always gone hand in hand 
and where truth is freely thought and freely 
spoken. 


THE GROWTH OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


Attendance on the numerous departmental 
sessions, held Wednesday and Thursday in 
quarters courteously provided by local eccle- 
siastical and educational organizations, varied 
with public interest in the themes. Thus the 
departments of religious journalism and of 
church music and architecture in the nature 
of the case could not expect to have and did 
not have the attendance which the departments 
of the Sunday school and elementary educa- 
tion had, nor even as large attendance as the 
departments of higher institutions of learn- 
ing and theological seminaries. But the im- 
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said to have that scientific foundation and 
permanent value which as the years go by 
will, it is hoped, characterize many if not 
most of the addresses and papers presented. 
President Perry of Marietta College brought 
before the department on theological semi- 
naries statistics respecting the falling off in 
the supply of candidates for the ministry and 
the reasons therefor, which surpass in range 
of inquiry and reply any of which we have 
knowledge; and in the light of his generaliza- 
tions on data so inclusive, though by no means 
complete, the discussion of the theme took on 
a form which it might not have otherwise. 

The paper read by President Faunce of 
Brown University, reviewing the religious 
and ecclesiastical movements of the past year, 
was also based on data gathered from a very 
large number of correspondents throughout 
the country, men in places of sight and in- 
sight, whose testimony was worthy of analy- 
sis and then synthesis; and such a synthetic 
review the Association got from President 
Faunce, one useful for its officials’ and mem- 
bers’ guidance in dealing with the problems 
of the home, church, young people’s societies, 
Sunday schools, colleges and theological 
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an atmosphere of spirituality and 
enlarged the horizon of all, especially 
of those who believe in our nation 
and its mission as an exponent of Christianity 
in Asia. 

The presence of men like Presidents G. Stan- 
ley Hall of Clark University and H. C. King 
of Oberlin College, and Professors George A. 
Coe, E. D. Starbuck and H. H. Horne, whose 
books, dealing with education in its relation 
to ethics and religion, have made them con- 
spicuously helpful and eminent, doubtless 
attracted many attendants to the convention 
and certainly enriched its deliberations. 

Prof. J. M. Coulter of the University of 
Chicago has not been well known in the East 
hitherto, but since his address on Science as 
a Teacher of Morality, and his exposition of 
how, using the scientific method of induction, 
he has come himself and has led others to 
see in Jesus Christ the norm of truth and life 
in the religious and ethical spheres, he can 
count on close attention to whatever he may 
write or say. He still is a bit foggy in his 
understanding of the legitimate place of theol- 
ogy in the circle of the sciences, though not as 
much so as President Pritchett of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, but he has 
a vigor of thought, lucidity of speech, sure- 
ness of aim and method and reality of reli- 
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and notable among American biologists, and 
if he wants to he can do much the same work 
in this country that Sir Oliver Lodge is doing 
in England. 

Thenew general secretary of the Association, 
Rev. Clifton Barnes, ex-president of Illinois 
College, can speak well, has vigor and enter- 
prise, and is in a position to say ‘‘Come”’ as 
well as say “Go,” which is considerable of an 
asset in an official when dealing with fiscal 
problems. He will live in Chicago, where 
it is planned to establish headquarters that 
may serve as a distributing information bu- 
reau on all points suggested by the ideals and 
literature of the Association; from whence the 
Official Bulletin may be sent forth each month 


ithe coming year. 


Inasmuch as President McDowell, bishop 
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‘of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who will 


be president of the Association during 1905- 
1906, resides in Chicago, and inasmuch as it is 
planned to raise and spend $20,000 the coming 
year in various propaganda ways, it is well 
that the chief executive officers should be near 


each other. Yale Divinity School and Union 


Theological Seminary representing formal 
education and the East, having had the first 
two presidents, the office now passes to a 
working official of one of the largest of the 
denominations, whose range of influence 
throughout the country is great if for no other 
reason because of his itinerary, and whose 
profound interest in the Association is due to 
his earlier experience as chancellor of a West- 
ern university and as secretary of the educa- 
tional work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
President-elect McDowell is also profoundly 
religious, as was proved by his admirable 
address on The Direct Influence of God Upon 
One’s Life. 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


If one were asked to name the most notable 
utterances, or the most striking things said or 
done, one might easily go astray with such a 
superfluity of good things to choose from; 
and comparisons may easily be invidious. 
Prof. George A. Coe’s frank dealing with the 
limitations of the Y. M. C. A. on its educa- 
tional side and the imperative need that it ad- 
just its Biblical instruction to the confirmed 
facts of the Higher Criticism, Sec. George H. 
Martin’s concrete proof from essays of Boston 
school children that the schools are not God- 
less or irreverent, President Pritchett’s ad- 
mission that materialism is dominant in the 
minds of too many students of today, that 
something deeper than ethics, namely religion, 
is the only remedy for the present need, was 
significant as coming from the head of a 
technical school. From the standpoint of 
English prose style and compressed thought 
in few words, words which masked intense 
feeling, nothing approached the brief homily 
of Prof. William E. Du Bois of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, a representative cultured Negro rad- 
ical. 

Rev. Samuel M. Crothers’s assertion that ly- 
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ing and stealing are the most flagrant Ameri- 
can sins and his unreserved affirmation that he 
believes in the Holy Catholic Church and sees 
the folly of supposing that the Church of 
today or tomorrow can cut loose from the 
Church of the past was significant, coming 
from a Unitarian, albeit a conservative one, 
and was a needed corrective of some prior 
talk depreciatory of theology and creeds. 

In this connection mention should be made 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s remark apropos 
of the same speech by President Pritchett, in 
which he hinted at the supersession of the 
Church by some broader and more religious 
organization. She, on the other hand, said 
that she expected the Church to live; that if 
men deserted it women would keep it alive, 
in order to have an altar on which to lay 
their gifts and before which they could utter 
their prayers and to which they could bring 
their firstborn and consecrate them. Then 
followed her recital of the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, the large audience standing and 
strong men bowing low before the venerable 
saint as, with thrilling tones and deeply 
moved, she told of God marching on. To 
some it was one of the supreme and holiest 
moments of a lifetime. 

The address of Prof. Thomas J. Shahan of 
the Catholic University, Washington, marking 
out the bounds of co-operation now possible 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants in 
religious education, was notable for his con- 
stant use of the word “immediate” as quali- 
fying the ideal of union, the inference being 
that, in his own mind and that of the liberal 
party which he represents, that ultimate co- 
operation and union is not impossible some 
day. While Professor Shahan said frankly 
that at present there could not be even that 
solution of the problem which the State has 
worked out in Germany, Austria and Ireland, 
he went on to say that the Roman Church 
would be found moderate and conciliatory in 
adjustment of the problem and that mean- 
while Roman Catholic and Protestant may re- 
joice that neither written constitutions nor 
national habits make it possible for a doc- 
trinaire bureaucracy to interfere with the nat- 
ural and rightful liberty of the parent citizen 
to educate his children as he sees fit. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, in giving reasons why he 
believes it would be well to have more uni- 
formity in curricula established in our theo- 
logical seminaries, made statements concern- 
ing the irrationality and antiqueness of the 
curricula of certain seminaries, which only con- 
firmed the intimations in President Faunce’s 
annual survey of the religious condition of 
the country, respecting the slowness of theo- 
logical schools compared with other educa- 
tional institutions in accepting the teachings 
of pedagogy, psychology and the newer 
light. President Faunce’s paper also was 


‘notable for the report it brought of a period 


of divided counsel among leaders of young 
people’s societies as the latter are being ad- 
justed to the ideal of service as well as of 
profession; of a strong reaction among edu- 
cators against the kindergarten method in the 
lower schools and the elective system in the 
colleges and universities, the finished product 
of which is a willess, easy-going, line-of-least- 
resistance graduate, lacking in concentration 
and a certain granitic quality which students 
of an older but less favored generation had. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth, as usual, 
dealt candidly with facts of current civic life; 
and in discussing the problem of how to in- 
crease reverence for citizenship said plainly 
that the most need of the process existed in 
ranks of men with greatest intelligence, and 
that never until bribers as well as bribed were 
boycotted, indicted and punished could there 
be reform. President Cuthbert Hall in his 
closing address on the Mission of Christianity 
to the World described it as one, which so far 
as national and racial barriers and prejudices 
now exist must give way to the cosmopol- 
itanism of Jesus; he argued that Western 
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nations must quit expansion for territory and 
for power’s sake; and that the Occident must 
cease to expect that Oriental Christianity in 
its creed and ritual will be precisely like Occi- 
dental creeds and forms. 


Sunday Schools 


The contrast between the public meetings 
of this department and the ordinary Sunday 
school convention appears in the program 
when thoughtfully examined, but could not 
escape the notice of those in attendance on 
them. The results of the year’s progress and 
work were presented in orderly array, with 
only such elaboration and illustration as were 
furnished by those who took part in the dis- 
cussion. But each one who took part in the 
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work is an expert, and knows the relation of 
his part to the whole. 

Rev. Pascal Harrower, rector of the Church 
of the Ascension, West New Brighton, N. Y., 
gave the annual survey of Sunday school 
progress, indicating the advance in literature, 
methods, organization, training of teachers, 
in bringing pupils to Christian decision, ete. 
An extensive exhibit of Sunday school appli- 
ances was open during the convention in Gil- 
bert Hall, which was constantly filled with 
visitors. It had been arranged by Rev. Drs. 
R. M. Hodge, M. S. Littlefield, and W. W. 
Smith of New York, and consisted of Sunday 
school curricula, literature, pictures, maps, 
apparatus and specimens of work by pupils. 
Demonstrations of manual work were made 
by members of the committee in charge, and 
even the dullest superintendent or teacher 
could hardly have gone away from those 
rooms without new ideas of teaching which 
he could put into practice. 

The department has conducted researches 
in various lines during the year through com- 
mittees, whose reports furnished the subject 
matter discussed in the two meetings on 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. Prof. 
Waldo S. Pratt, Mus. D., Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, presented the report of the com- 
mittee on the Cultivation of Worship in the 
Sunday School. It included a survey of con- 
ditions, laying emphasis on the general place 
and dignity of worship in the Sunday school, 
with practical suggestions as to details. The 
subject was discussed by Rev. G. F. Nason, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock, principal of the Training School for 
Kindergarten Teachers, Boston. 

Mr. Patterson DuBois and Dr. F. N. Pelou- 
bet presented papers outlining and illustrat- 
ing Principles Underlying the Sunday School 
Curriculum. Rev. C. A. Brand, managing 
editor of Pilgrim Press publications, sum- 
marized in an able paper the growth of popu- 
lar Bible study in communities. The extent 
to which this study is carried on outside of 
Sunday schools and without regard to church 
membership is surprising to those who have 
not marked the recent advance of this move- 
ment. There are hundreds of parlor and din- 
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ing-room classes, of week-day assemblies, par- 
ticipated in by business men, public school 
teachers, society and club women. It is a 
state of things which has never existed be- 
fore in this country. 

Rev. George W. Mead of Newport, R. L., 
presented the report of the committee on the 
Bibliography of Books and Lessons for the 
Sunday Schools. It was a complete sum- 
mary, deseriptive, but without commendation 
or indorsement, arranged in eight sections, of 
lessons and books connected with the Sunday 
school. The whole included over one hun- 
dred type-written pages. A brief introduc- 
tion was given by Dr. Mead. Dr. William 
Walter Smith of the Graduate Student Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, has com- 
piled an extensive bibliography of books for 
Sunday school workers, which was also pre- 
sented, and these lists will probably be pub- 
lished for members of the Association. 

Papers and addresses of high value on the 
Church’s Problem of the Religious Education 
of Its People were given by Prof. I. F. Wood 
of Smith College, Dr. J. T. McFarland, editor 
of Sunday school publications of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and Pres. W. D. Mac- 
kenzie of Hartford Seminary. Dr. Mackenzie 
laid emphasis on the teaching function of the 
ministry, declaring that no such thing is con- 
ceivable as religious life in which thought is 
not deeply involved. Professor Wood showed 
that while truths concerning religion can and 
must be taught, religion itself cannot be 
taught, but is the product of inspiration. 
The problem is, How shall we translate in- 
struction intoinspiration? The Sunday school 
teacher must possess the gift of spiritual in- 
sight, a gift bestowed in answer to prayer by 
those who prepare themselves to receive it. 
The chief instrument to be used is the Bible, 
which presents from every point of view 
great inspiring spiritual truths. Dr. MeFar- 
land showed that the Church must not only 
direct the work of instruction, but also the 
activities under its care. It is not a pious 
thing to come together and talk about truth 
and duty without any purpose and plan to 
obey the truth and perform the duty that 
may betaught. He set forth the department 
which has been created in the Methodist 
Church called the School of Practice. 

The proceedings of the Sunday school de- 
partment when published will of themselves 
make a volume different in character from any 
yet issued on this subject and of high value. 


Churches and Ministers 


The sessions crowded Wesleyan Hall 
Wednesday afternoon and nearly filled Pil- 
grim Hall Thursday afternoon, the estimated 
attendance being 175 and 225 respectively. 
Bishop Goodsell presided over the earlier ses- 
sion and Bishop MecVicar over the later one. 
Rey. A. W. Hitchcock contributed an inter- 
esting comparative study of the educational 
work of pastors in four evangelical denomina- 
tions; Dr. E. E. Chivers described the course 
of study of the Baptist Young People’s Union 
and its broadening and stimulating effect; 
Rev. Edward Cummings urged that the Church 
study history and nature as revelations of 
God, claiming that, thus studied, the history 
ef the Pilgrims and Puritans is as sacred as 
that of the Jews; and Rev. J. R. Gow con- 
tended that when pastors find and communi- 
cate the life of God, the hungry multitude will 
seek the church. 

At the session in Pilgrim Hall, devoted to 
the educational aims of the pastor, Dr. E. D. 
Burr gave effective concrete illustrations of 
the power of a pastor’s class working in the 
lives of young people; Dr. C. S. Macfarland 
believed that the pastor’s supreme intellectual 
and spiritual opportunity is to express for his 
people in terms of mind their religious ex- 
periences, and that in so doing he reveals his 
own. Dr. C. H. Patton showed that the faith- 
ful pastor—whose preaching is thorough, sys- 


tematic, instructive, sane—is one of the great- 
est educational forces in the community. 


Theological Seminaries 


The department of theological seminaries 
was well attended at both sessions, the first 
registering 235 and the second 110 persons. 
President Perry of Marietta occasioned an 
interesting discussion by his paper on The 
Decline in the Number of Students for the 
Ministry. He said that the Y. M.C. A. dis- 
parages the ministry in comparison with the 
opportunity which the association offers young 
men for service. This point was answered in 
the discussion by the statement that the 
Church is constantly calling upon laymen to 
take more responsibility for her work and 
should not complain when they do it that 
they are not in the ordained ministry. It was 
affirmed in the discussion of Wednesday that 
no great changes had been made in the cur- 
ricula of the seminaries for twenty-five years 
and that ministers were being turned out un- 
fitted to cope with modern life. This objec- 
tion was refuted in the Thursday session by 
President Mackenzie of Hartford, who gave a 
long array of adjustments by seminaries the 
country over to modern standards and needs. 
Prof. George E. Horr advocated two pastors 
for every church, a preacher and an adminis- 
trator. 


Young People’s Societies 


This department, over which Dr. W. B. For- 
bush of New York presided, was a center of 
attraction on Wednesday afternoon. The 
topic, A More Comprehensive Basis for the 
Union of Young People in Their Societies, 
was opened by Dr. S. B. Messer of Detroit 
in an elaborate paper setting forth the mech- 
anism of such an organism and its advantages 
over present methods. It would provide for 
large emphasis upon training in religious 
education and its relation to actual service. 

Treasurer Shaw of the United Society ar- 
gued that the proposal was unnecessary, pres- 
ent organizations giving opportunity for every 
branch of Christian service. He took excep- 
tions to the assertion that the prayer meeting 
was now made the test of membership and 
felt that the present condition within the 
Church called for continued emphasis upon 
it. Others participating were Secretary Vogt, 
Dr. A. H. Plumb and Rev. John L. Sewall. 
On Thursday S. Earl Taylor, field secretary 
of the Methodist Missionary Society, W. H. 
Grant, librarian of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, and Sec. H. W. Hicks of 
the American Board spoke on the Relation of 
the Societies to Missions. 


Other Departments 


The Home Department opened with an at- 
tendance of over one hundred, although this 
number was not sustained throughout the 
sessions. The papers by Professor Starbuck 
and Miss Fitts of Pratt Institute were well 
received, but Prof. C. R. Henderson’s sugges- 
tions for family worship were the freshest con- 
tribution to religion in the home. Religious 
Art and Music had fifty on each day. The 
Press brought together fifteen or twenty per- 
sons to hear three strong papers, one of them 
by Rev. J. L. Sewall, taking up the question 
whether the Sunday press is capable of being 
utilized as a force for religious education. He 
has made a careful study of the circulation 
and quality of the Sunday papers and shows 
that they are being taken by 10,000,000 and 
being read by probably at least 25,000,000. 
Departments of Christian Associations, Sec- 
ondary Public Schools, Libraries and Summer 
Assemblies brought together their own par- 
ticular constituents. The Elementary School 
Section had an attendance of nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty and all the speakers laid special 
emphasis on the importance of spirituality 
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and vital religion in the teachers who are to 
deal with the plastic minds of young children. 


Convention Side Lights 


The various gatherings last week in Boston of 
the Religious Education Association presented a 
spectacle truly imposing in the vigor of intellect,. 
weight of character, glow of emotion and upiift of 
soul of the men represented in its speakers.— Boston 
Herald. 

It might have been called a Rendezvous of Ex- 
perts. 

Dr. Votaw seems to be a past master in the art 
of making the wheels go around. 

Several college alumni associations improved the 
opportunity to hold their annual reunions. 

President Hall is a splendid listener. The way 
in which he concentrated his attention upon each 
speaker set a fine example to the audience gen- 
erally. 

A telegram to President Harper conveyed offi- 
cially the sympathy of the body with him in his 
serious illness, and there were frequent allusions 
to him in publie and private. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was not down on the 
program, but she was altogether the most im- 
portant and delightful ‘‘extra.’’ And as for her 
enthusiasm for the Church and belief in its future— 
what youthful Christian can exceed her? 

The only crank who appeared was a burly indi- 


vidual who showed up at the Press Section and © 


declared that he was an expert on hypnotism, and 
had been making a study of the minds of the Bos- 
ton religious editors. He was politely but firmly 
restrained by the presiding officer, who possibly 
feared that the disclosures would be too shocking. 


Credit for successful planning and carrying 
through of the convention is due and will be gener- 
ously accorded to two men who are Congregational- 
ists, Dr. A. E. Winship and Rey. Frederick H. 
Means. The former was chairman and the latter was 
secretary of the local committee, which under their 
leadership labored diligently and wisely both before 
and during the convention to provide those social 
and administrative features which made it con- 
spicuously successful viewed from the standpoint 
of administration. Dr. Winship had served in a 
similar way in connection with the National Edu- 
cational Association and as a veteran was expected 
to guide well. Mr. Means had his spurs to win as an 
executive officer and won them. 





Platform Nuggets 
Spiritual faith is being born anew of rationalism. 
—Rev. John R. Gow. 


A genuinely religious spirit pervades our litera- 
ture.—Prof. A. S. Hoyt, D.D. 


Much of our preaching to children is unworthy 


of their consideration, and they know it.—Bishop- 


William Lawrence, D.D. 

The pastor must speak to the times, in the light 
of the times—to men’s intelligence as well as to 
men’s souls.—Bishop Mc Vickar. 


The sole-justification of the existence of us older 
Christians is the raising up of a generation of better 
Christians than ourselves.—Prof. H. S. Nash, D. D. 


The flame of religious feeling will be kindled only 
by the teacher who is herself devout, consecrated 
to her task and conscious of the presence of God 
in her work.—Miss Sarah L. Arnold. 


Too many people drop out of the Christian race 
for the same reason the child assigned for falling 
out of bed—because she “ went to sleep too near the 
place where she got in.’"—Dr. EZ. E. Chivers. 


The scientific attitude of mind is open to moral 
truth, is incapable of being diverted from it by 
prejudice or second-hand opinion, and is compelled 
to accept and apply it when recognized.—Prof. 
J. M. Coulter. 


A religious leadership, intelligent, scholarly, de- 
voted, spiritual—but divorced from theology—is 
the greatest agency which college men can bring 
to the education of public opinion.—Pres. H. 8. 
Pritchett, LL. D. 


Assuming that the Bible and definite religious 
teaching were excluded by law from the schools, a 
devout teacher could still foster the religious wel- 
fare of her pupils without breaking the spirit or the 
letter of the law.— Z. S. Starbuck. 


There is, I think, more practical religion in the 
colleges today than in any period of their history. 
Cant and pretence are not tolerated; irrational 
doctrine is disearded; but faith, hope, love, char- 
acter are exalted.—Pres. George Harris, D. D. 
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The Son of God the Water of Life* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Out of my bondage, sorrow and night, 
Jesus, I come, Jesus, I come; 

Into thy freedom, gladness and light, 
Jesus, I come to thee; 


Out of my sickness into thy health, 
Out of my want and into thy wealth, 
Out of my sin and into thyself, 
Jesus, I come to thee. 


—George C. Stebbins. 


If the feast at the time of the healing of the man at the pool of Bethesda was the 
Passover [5: 1], then nearly a year passed before Jesus fed the multitude with the loaves 
and fishes [6: 4]. It was in October, six months after this miracle by the sea of Galilee, 
that Jesus again went up to Jerusalem [7: 2]. But the rabbis had not forgotten how he 
had broken the Sabbath on the former visit [7: 21-23], and they kept in mind the purpose 
they had declared—to bring about his death [7: 1]. 

The Feast of Tabernacles was the most joyous of the Jewish festivals. It celebrated 
the ingathering of the harvest. The people wove branches of olive, myrtle and*palm 
trees into huts, placed them on the roofs of their houses, in the streets and squares of 
Jerusalem, and lived in them for several days. The grapes, olives, figs and grain had 
been garnered. Trumpets were blown twenty-one times each day, the multitude marched 
through the streets singing hosannas, and waving palms. In the evenings the city was 
illuminated, lanterns were swinging from the house tops, the people abandoned them- 
selves to a kind of carnival, and men danced by the light of torches in the temple area 
till the gates were closed. 

It was into such scenes that Jesus came unannounced, and at first unrecognized [vs. 
10, 11]. Many were talking about him under their breath, some insisting that he was a 
good man, and others affirming that he was an imposter; yet they were afraid to express 
their opinions openly because the hatred of the rabbis for him had become well known 
[vs. 12, 13], and they had power to arrest those whom they disliked as disturbers of the 
peace. When Jesus suddenly appeared in the temple as a rabbi [v. 14] the people were 
astonished, and still more that no one of those who had threatened him attempted to ar- 
rest him. They asked one another if it was because the rabbis had become convinced 
that he was the Messiah [vs. 25, 26]. They, themselves, however, declared that they dia 
not believe he was the Messiah because there was no mystery about his origin as the car- 
penter of Nazareth. The more vividly these scenes are described and the characters of 
the carousing people are understood, the more impressive will appear the message of 


Jesus standing among them and before them as the Christ. We have to consider: 


1. The source of Jesus’ teaching. It is 
most plainly declared in verses 15-24. It 
is taught by some scholars, however, that 
this passage belongs with the account of 
the healing of the man at the pool, fol- 
lowing 5: 47, and it certainly forms a fit- 
ting conclusion to that discussion be- 
tween Jesus and the rabbis. The source 
of his message, at any rate, is reaffirmed 
in verses 28, 29. He declared that he 
knew God, and challenged his hearers to 
test him by their own knowledge of God. 
They failed to understand him, he said, 
because they knew so little of God. Yet 
if they set themselves to do the will of 
God so far as they already knew it they 
would know surely the source of Jesus’ 
teaching [vs. 17, 18]. 

The same test is sufficient now and it 
is still the only one. Did Jesus seek to 
glorify himself? Did he aim to live self- 
ishly? Did he work to gain the posses- 
sions of other men? Did he seek official 
position to satisfy himself? If he did 
these things we know that he did not 
come from God nor manifest God. On 
the other hand, did his life fulfill his 
saying, ‘‘My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to accomplish his 
work?”’ Do his words exalt righteous- 
ness, waken our consciences, convict us 
of sin and make us ashamed of it, stir in 
us holy affections and ambitions? If 
they do, then we are little concerned as 
to whether or not his earthly origin was 
obscure. We may know whence he came 
if he reveals to us the Father. 

2. The living water offered. The great 
feast culminated when water, brought in 
a golden pitcher from Solomon’s pools, 
was poured forth in the temple area in 
the presence of the awed and silent 
throng. It witnessed to them of the rock 
in the wilderness cleft by Moses’ rod to 
satisfy the thirst of the Israelites, their 





* International Sunday School Lesson for March 5. 
Jesus atthe Feast of Tabernacles. Text, John 7: 
1-52. 





fathers [Num. 20: 11]. Jesus seized the 
solemn moment to send forth in his ring- 
ing voice the invitation, ‘‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 
He promised them if they would trust 
him and follow him the Scripture should 
be fulfilled in them that living fountains 
within them should flow forth to bless 
men. Was he thinking of that promise 
of the great prophet of Israel to those 
who should live righteously and serve 
others in need, that ‘‘ Jehovah will guide 
thee continually . . . thou shalt be like 
a watered garden, and like a spring of 
water, whose waters fail not” [Isa. 58: 
9-11]? John thought it necessary to ex- 
plain his meaning, as the gift of the Holy 
Spirit which could not be bestowed in its 
fullness till after the resurrection of 
Jesus. What that gift is Jesus told his 
disciples. TheSpirit of truth should guide 
them, and should reveal to them the 
Father and the Son [John 16: 13-15]. It 
is a promise every day being fulfilled in 
those who can say Jesus is my Lord 
{1 Cor. 12: 3]. 

8. The divided hearers. The streets 
were filled during the feast days with 
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excited multitudes arguing whether or 
not Jesus was the Christ. The Pharisees 
proved to them that he was not the 
Christ by turning to their Bibles and 
pointing there to the prophecy that the 
Christ was to come from Bethlehem, 
while Jesus came from Galilee. But the 
convincing evidence to the genuine 
seeker for truth is always the same. 
Those who want holiness gravitate toward 
Christ. Those who have surrendered 
themselves to sin gravitate away from 
him [John 8: 18-21]. Which way are you 
going? 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $15.00 
Mrs. J. R. Gelett, Nordhoff, Cal............... 4.00 
Jd. Bi Pratt, Deebene, We Padicidiceccccccsesss 2G 
Miss A. J. Kelsey, Dover, N. H............... 2.00 


SPECIAL CALL FUND 
For sending The Congregationalist to missionary 
readingrooms, retired pastors and others who 
appreciate the paper but are unable to pay its 
subscription. 


Bare. S.A. DORIA, MEBs oss. cce cece cccccces 2.00 





Here is only one of a large number of appre- 
ciative messages from the frontier. The Congre- 
gationalist, in the opinion of the missionaries 
themselves, is one of the best aids in carrying on 
their work. Our missionary fund is almost ex- 
hausted. Why not add enough to it to furnish the 
paper to at least one home missionary? 

A MESSAGE FROM THE WEST 


I have found The Conaregationalist invigorating and 
inspiring. This year t am willing, but not able to pay 
even a part of the cost. I am receiving about two- 
thirds of a living salary, with the necessaries of life 
thirty per cent. higher. 


IT BLESSES HIM WHO GIVES 


The Congrecationalist brings me so much of inspiration, 
suggestion and genuine pleasure, to say nothing of my 
satisfaction in it as our denominational representative, 
that I wonder it has not before occurred to me to send 
at least one subscription to your Home Missionary Fund. 
Please find a check for $2.00 inclosed, likewise the re- 
solve to repeat the contribution annually. 


Feb. 1, 1905. ——., Mass. 





No man’s a failure till he’s dead or loses 
his courage, and that’s the same thing.—G. H. 
Lorimer. 
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Monuments 


and 


Mausoleums 


of dignified design, superior 
quality, reasonably priced, 
erected anywhere. 33 3 3: 3: 


Designs furnished upon request. 


« LELAND & HALL CO., 
Flatiron Building, New York. 
Works: Barre, Vermont. § Studios: Carrara, Italy. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Stains 


‘The three ghosts on the lonesome road 
Spake each to one another, 

“* Whence came that stain about your mouth 
No lifted hand may cover? ”’ 

“* From eating of forbidden fruit, 
Brother, my brother.’’ 


The three ghosts on the sunless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“* Whence came that red burn on your foot 
No dust or ash may cover? ”’ 

** J stamped a neighbor’s hearth-flame out, 
Brother, my brother.’’ 


The three ghosts on the windless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“* Whence came that blood upon your hand 
No other hand may cover? ”’ 

** From breaking of a woman’s heart, 
Brother, my brother.’”’ 


“* Yet on the earth clean men we walked, 
Glutton and Thief and Lover; 

White flesh and fair it hid our stains 
That no man might discover.” 

“* Naked the soul goes up to God, 
Brother, my brother.’’ 

—Theodosia Garrison, in Scribner’s Maga- 


zine. 





HE HINTS to housewives in some of 

the publications devoted to domestic 
science are discouraging to the average 
woman who keeps only 
one servant, or more 
likely none at all. She reads that ‘‘a 
Jady should be immaculate in her shirt- 
waists’’; that ‘‘a dress binding should 
never show signs of wear’’; that ‘‘the 
home table should always be ready for 
a guest’’; that ‘‘all letters should be 
answered without delay,” and so on 
through the whole range of social and do- 
mestic duties. Perhaps the effort to con- 
form to these artificial requirements, per- 
taining only to the external life, explains 
why so many women are indifferent to 
religion. Clothes and furniture and punc- 
tilious observance of the rules of etiquette 
loom larger in their thoughts than the 
cultivation of spiritual graces. Yet 
character is formed by such trifles as the 
choice whether to spend one’s time in 
keeping a wardrobe in perfect repair or 
going to a missionary meeting. ‘‘ Life’s 
business being just the terrible choice,”’ 
as Browning tells us, there is no alterna- 
tive but to neglect something. What 
form the neglect shall take each woman 
must decide for herself. Blessed is she 
who has learned to subordinate the lesser 
interest to the greater. 


in Praise of Neglect 


HILE talking with a father of cer- 

tain fine traits in his son that are 
rather unusual among young fellows ap- 
proaching manhood, a 
discussion developed 
concerning methods in child-training. 
This led the father to speak of his own 
plan, that for its simplicity and because 
of its results deserves at least a fair 
trial. When the boy grew large enough 
to go out and play with others, his father 
said to him: ‘‘The boys will often want 
you to do things, and you will not have 
time to come home and ask if you may. 
Now I will tell you how you can know 
what I am willing for youtodo. I don’t 
want you to lie, and I don’t want you to 


One Father’s Way 


steal, and I don’t want you to do what 
you are ashamed to tell your mother. 
Anything else you can do, so decide for 
yourself.”” It isa pity that more parents 
do not give their children some such 
basis for judgment, and then let them 
develop into self-reliant, self-respecting 
little individuals. A child brought up in 
this way can respect his parents, but the 
boy whose mother, for instance, ‘‘cannot 
bear to have him out of her sight’’ soon 
becomes either a milksop or a sneak, or 
is made openly defiant. The only way to 
govern a child is to govern one’s self. 


O THE majority of people the photog- 

rapher’s studio compares favorably 
with the dentist’s office as a chamber of 
horror. No sooner 
is the victim seated 
before the awful eye of the camera 
than self-consciousness with icy touch 
stiffens the muscles into rigid poses and 
erasing from the face accustomed ex- 
pressions, leaves a look of blank despair 
or mournful resignaticz. The photog- 
rapher noting the well-known signs of 
camera fright gossips cheerily of art, 
politics and the weather, until the sitter 
reminded of the familiar: ‘‘Baby hear 
the birdy? Chir-rip-chir-rip!’’ relaxes 
into a smile. To the photographer’s 
usual difficulties in taking a good pic. 
ture, a woman frequently adds two hin- 
drances which might be avoided. In her 
laudable desire to look her best she often 
essays a new style of hairdressing and 
she almost always dons a. brand new 
gown. In the picture the new coiffure 
gives her an unfamiliar look and the 
gown may turn out unbecoming. If it 
is a stiff shiny silk the result will surely 
be inartistic. If on the contrary the 
woman arranges her hair in the accus- 
tomed manner and wears a gown of some 
soft material which she knows is becom- 
ing and in which she feels entirely at 
home, she greatly aids the photographer 
in securing a satisfactory likeness. 


At the Photographer's 


Two Kinds of Children 
BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 
II, THE PASSIVE, INEXPRESSIVE CHILD. 


The motor child is an open book, 
printed in such large type that he who 
runs may read—if he can run fast enough ; 
but the sensory child is a closed book, 
closed and locked, and to be read only by 
one who possesses the key, and to get pos- 
session of the key may be exceedingly 
difficult. The problem which the sensory 
child presents is a more serious one than 
that of the motor child. The mistakes in 
his training are more hazardous. The 
training of a motor child may be com- 
pared to flying a kite in an open field. 
It will be blown about by every wind and 
zephyr; but if you can get a long enough 
tail, and the string by which you hold it 
does not break, your kite.flying may be 
very successful. But the training of the 
sensory child is like navigating a boat on 
an unknown stream at night, when you 
can neither see the dangers which are 
around you nor foresee those which are 
to come. 


It is a well-known psychological law 
that all mental states are followed by 
bodily activity of some sort. This activity 
may be manifested in muscular move- 
ments, or may be shown in inconspicuous 
changes in breathing, circulation, general 
muscular tension and visceral activity. 
In the motor child the muscular activity 
following upon the mental states is at 
once manifested, either in speech or in 
motion; while the sensory child appar- 
ently manifests no activity, because it is 
not visible. He has impulses, but unlike 
those of the motor child they do not ftow 
outward in an uninterrupted current. 
Somewhere along the course they meet 
with inhibitory forces and are reflected 
back upon himself. 

He does not understand this; he wishes 
to express himself but cannot; he would 
like to cry but chokes instead ; he would 
like to blaze out in fiery anger, but his 
face pales and the words will not forth; 
he would like to manifest his love for 
you, but is only awkwardly silent or 
abruptly leaves your presence; he would 
like to cry his grief out on your shoulder, 
as his motor brother is doing, but the 
‘spirit in his feet leads him, he knows 
not how,” to his own secluded corner, 
where he weeps alone and shrinks from 
you if you find him there. You call him 
sullen when he is only grieved. Long 
after the noisy sobbing of the motor child 
has been stilled into utter forgetfulness 
he yet grieves. 

To the parent the sensory child may be 
an enigma. We only know each other by 
our acts; as he is more passive than the 
motor child he is less self-revealing, 
therefore more likely to be misunder- 
stood. 

The sensory child is often called dull 
because he is less inclined to ask ques- 
tions and learns more slowly than his 
motor brother; but, on the other hand, 
he learns more from observation, is more 
contemplative, and longer retains what 
he has learned. He may not be as bril- 
liant as a child, but in mature years may 
show more genius. 

To the mother he may be less of an im- 
mediate tax upon her patience, because 
he is more passive, more troubled with 
physical inertia. If he loves to read, he 
will sit for hours over a book; or, inter- 
ested in something which he is making, 
he will quietly persist in his occupation. 
But, on the other hand, he ts more trou- 
blesome to the mother, from the fact that 
he is less open to suggestion than the 
motor child. He does not easily take a 
hint, and is not quickly turned from his 
purposes by the presentation of new mo- 
tives. This trait will render him more 
reliable in after years, but makes him 
more difficult to control in childhood. 

As he is not self-revealing, it is difficult 
to know just what motives have appealed 
to him and what not; and also to know 
just how mach of our commands he may 
have understood. He may have seemed 
disobedient simply because he did not 
comprehend what was required of him, 
or because it was too difficult for him, 
and we were too impatient to explain 
over and over again, and he too sensitive 
to acknowledge his lack of comprehen- 
sion. 
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It needs great wisdom not to be un- 
just to this child, who seems so bound 
by the limits of his own consciousness, 
and so unable to admit us to the inner 
temple of his being. A mistake in treat- 
ment does not call forth his complaints 
or his tears, but sends him back more 
deeply into his shell, makes him more 
shy, more reticent, even more secretive. 
While the motor child will receive your 
censure with elaborate explanations of 
reasons for his objectionable conduct, 
and perhaps disarm you completely by 
his torrent of words and his promises of 
future improvement, the sensory child 
accepts your censure in silence and, when 
permitted, walks away with no word of 
excuse, no promises of betterment. The 
next day the motor child has forgotten 
the whole affair and repeats the offense, 
apparently as innocently as if for the 
first time, while the sensory child re- 
members, and learning wisdom, either 
refrains from sinning in the same way 
again, or, if he repeats the fault, he does 
it slyly with a hope of escaping detection. 

It will be seen that these two children 
need altogether different management. 
The motor child needs holding back; the 
sensory child needs urging forward. He 
should be encouraged to come out of him- 
self, to recite, to sing, to express his own 
thoughts, to be demonstrative of his affec- 
tion. He needs to be assigned active 


. parts in games, to take the responsibility 


of aleader. Most especially does he need 
the sympathetic guidance of a loving heart 
that can see below the surface and read 
the hidden thoughts. 

Pilots study the surface of the water 
until they learn to read what is hidden 
beneath and can safely convoy the boat 
over shoals, quicksands and other shift- 
ing currents that would wreck the un- 
knowing. Even so should parents and 
teachers study the sensory child, until 
with loving insight they see beneath the 
exterior, and read the thoughts, feelings 
and motives that are hidden from the 
child himself. 


Tangles 


12. ENIGMA 

A certain word—it means to check— 

I will in two divide ; 
The first few letters show some coins, 

In last a snare is spied. 
Again the selfsame word I take, 

And cut it straight in two; 
The first is now to lean or sleep, 

The last oft falls on you. 

BEECH Nut. 


13. A BIOGRAPEICAL WALK 
(A Prize Tangle) 


We set out on (1) THE AUTHOR OF THE 
LED HORSE CLAIM, but we did (2) AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATOR realize what was before 
us. After crossing a vacant (3) BIBLE CHAR- 
ACTER we came one after the other to two 
(4) AMERICAN BISHOP which were (5) AU- 
THOR OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS than 
usual, owing to recent (6) AUTHOR OF A 
WELL-KNOWN LIQUOR LAW. These we 
had to (7) AUTHOR OF JANICE MERE- 
DITH, and we found the (8) UNION GEN- 
ERAL rough, and as none of the party were 
very robust or (9) AUTHOR OF A PAIR OF 
BLUE EYES we feared the results. One 
was a bride and her (10) ENGLISH EX- 
PLORER OF TIBET carried her over in 
his arms, for fear of some dangerous (11) 
FOUNDER OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. On 
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one side was a rather (12) NEW YORK PUB- 
LIC MAN mountain, or high (13) ANOTHER 
NEW YORK PUBLIC MAN, and soon after 
we came to a (14) AMERICAN ACTOR 
through which we had to pass, though the 
shades of (15) BIBLE WOMAN were begin- 
ning to fall, and some one said that a (16) 
RUSSIAN NATURALIST had been seen 
here a few years (17) ENGLISH POET AND 
DIPLOMATIST. However we were no more 
afraid of meeting that beast than of seeing 
a (18) FOUNDER OF HOLYOKE COLLEGE, 
but we did fear the exposure, as the sky 
began to look (19) AUTHOR OF A PRINCESS 
OF THULE, and threaten (20) A MORMON 
ELDER. However we were all (21) AN- 
OTHER NOTED MORMON, and managed 
to keep our spirits light and (22) ENGLISH 
POET, in spite of hardships. So we decided 
to remain in the (23) AMERICAN GENERAL 
all night, and made a sort of (24) AMERICAN 
ACTOR of boughs of the (25) AUTHOR OF 
THE CONJURE WOMAN tree. By morning 
there was still a (26) ENGLISH COMEDY 
ACTRESS wind blowing from the (27) AMER- 
ICAN PAINTER, which was enough to (28) 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
us tothe bone. The (29) ENGLISH EMPIRE 
BUILDER were still rough, so that any (30) 
ENGLISH ANTIQUARY with a corn or (31) 
AUTHOR OF A FAMOUS ALLEGORY 
would be put to great (32) AUTHOR OF 
HOME, SWEET HOME, and might want a 
(33) EARLY BIBLE CHARACTER to walk 
with. One girl who fell behind told her (34) 
IRISH NOVELIST that she should die if he 
should (35) ENGLISH NAVAL OFFICER 
AND NOVELIST there alone. At length 
we came to a (36) NEW YORK POLITICIAN 
of ground more level than the rest, and one 
young (37) AMERICAN EDUCATOR cried 
out, “If I (38) BIBLE PATRIARCH house 
when I see it there are the (39) AMERICAN 
POET of the pioneer settlers!’”’ And sure 
enough there they were, surrounded by (40) 
AMERICAN NOVELIST bushes, and with 
here and there a (41) THE ETTRICK SHEP- 
HERD managing to (42) LATE SECRETARY 
OF WAR a living out of the neighboring 
(43) AMERICAN WRITER, for they were 
never put into a (44) FAMOUS FRIEND. 
We were made welcome, and after supper 
we went to our (45) AUTHOR OF THE 
CAMBRIC MASK, glad that the journey 
was (46) AUTHOR OF MR. DOOLEY. 
DOROTHEA. 

(This will be found a tough tangle, and a little re- 
ward is offered to encourage working it out. Tothe 
reader who sends the best list of the names within 
ten days, the Poetical Works of one of the great 
American writers of verse will be given. The 
winner may choose Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Bryant, or Holmes, but must state preference 
when the list of answers is forwarded.) 


14. CHARADE 


My hair is now a grizzly gray— 
THREE ONE TWO FOUR the side— 

And yet no TOTAL bars the way 
Across that small ‘“‘ divide.” 


ANSWERS 


8. Can-dace. 

9. 1. REpose, EXpose, PROpose, IMpose, COM- 
pose, DECOMpose, TRANSpose, SUPpose, DE- 
pose, INTERpose. 2. INvert, PERvert, Divert, 
CONvert, ADvert, Avert, INTERvert. 3. CON- 
clude, EXclude, INclude, PREclude, INTERclude. 
4. DEform, REform, CONform, PERform, INform, 
TRANSform. 

10. Io died (Lodide) of potassium. 

11. 1. Stag-nation. 2. Bear-able. 3. Fox-glove. 
4. Cat-amount. 5. Dog-days. 6. Ram-pant. 7. 
Mole-station. 8. Cow-slip. 9. Hart-ford. 10. 


Pup-pet. 


Recent solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
Edward E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 5,6,7; F. F. T., 
Malden, Mass., 6, 7; C. L. King, North Easton, 
Mass., 5, 6,7; Norman van N. Peck, Kensington, 
Ct., 5, 6, 7; F. P. J., Providence, R. L., 6. 

Note is made of the excellent suggestion of L. T. 
Blanchard, and it may be acted upon a little later. 
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Closet and Altar 


HOW GOD TRUSTS US 
Behold I have sent you forth. 





Our trust in Him is a great thing, but a. 
greater lies behind it. We trust Him be- 
cause He first trusted us.— John Kelman. 





Without this trust of God forgiveness 
is only indulgence and the experience of 
it becomes a mere escape. But with the 
sense of being trusted, forgiveness be- 
comes a conscience, and puts into a man 
a new sense of honor to do his best and 
his bravest for the God who believes in 
him.—George Adam Smith. 





Assurance is of faith, and faith in Him 
whose purposes are without variableness- 
or shadow of turning. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to Christ and He takes 
care for our salvation. He has com- 
mitted himself to us and it is for us to 
take care of his honor. 





When I desire Thee not, submerged in sin, 
This thought of love, resistless, beckons me, 

That Thou hast given Thy life, my life to win,. 
So Thou desiredst me. 


When trust is difficult, so heavy fall 
Life’s sordid cares and dull monotony, 

Ev’n by these cares and trials I recall 
Thy love that trusted me. 


Not him who only serves because he must 
Thou choosest on this dangerous post to be~ 
Lord, let my heart be strong in answering 
trust, 
Since Thou hast chosen me. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 





The measure of a man’s difficulties is. 
the measure of God’s trust in him.— 
William T. Gunn. 





In the eyes of the children of the 
friends of Job the crime of Christ was. 
his confidence in men. He was every 
day trusting the most unlikely and im- 
possible men and women without re- 
serve. Few of the Pharisees lived long 
enough to see that it had been a safe 
policy. But one of them, not so long 
afterwards, looked upon himself with 
wonder as one less than the least of the 
apostles, to whom had been committed 
the greatest work that any man but 
Christ himself has ever done on earth. 
—John Kelman. 

Lord Jesus Christ, who hast givem 
Thyself to our humanity and com- 
mitted Thy witness to our hands, let 
us not betray Thee by unrighteous 
living in the sight of men. For Thou 
art not content with idle days or slight 
achievements in the way a faith and 
love. We thank Thee for Thy pa- 
tience and Thy trust; that when we 
ate in despair about ourselves, Thy 
hopes are high for owr abundant vic- 
tory; that when experience of failure 
brings discouragement, Thou dost still 
offer aid and opportunity. Let the 
thought of Thy great faith in us 
lead on to new endeavor. In the 
poe atmosphere of the Father’s 

ouse, where Thou hast invited us 
to dwell, build up in us the confidence 
of children who have their Father’s 
blessing upon His appointed work. 
And to Thy name be praise. Amen 
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Night 
BY CAROLYN 8, BAILY 


When all of the things which I had for play, 
Are put in their places and laid away, 

I take off my tired clothes one by one, 

And fold them away—for the day is done. 


Oh, then is the time I have stories read, 
As I lie intmy nightgown—cool, in bed, 
And out in the garden, the dark is deep, 
So the lilacs and larkspur may go to sleep. 


The red cow will doze in her stall so wide, 
The chickens will roost by the old hen’s side. 
The day brought beautiful things to do, 

But isn’t the evening pleasant, too? 


A Korean Night’s Entertain- 
ment * 
BY LILLIAS H. UNDERWOOD, SEOUL, KOREA 


Brown Eyes had been sick, and before 
he could sit up in bed along came a birth- 
day! I forgot to say that Brown Eyes 
was a prince. 

Of course birthdays were never snubbed 
in such asentimental family as the Won’s; 
on the contrary they were anticipated for 
weeks, prepared for with great pains, and 
celebrated with all possible eclat. So, 
early in the morning, the little invalid was 
carried into a sunny room, full of August 
lilies, smiling and nodding at him from 
all sides. The perfume and sunshine 
kissed him the moment the door was 
opened, and wished him many happy re- 
turns. He knew it perfectly well, though 
they didn’t speak English or Korean 
either. But that wasn’t all. Some one 
had wound up the music box, and there 
the sprightliest little tune was rippling 
out, all laughter and love. It mingled 
congenially with the perfume and sun- 
light, till it was hard to tell in the gen- 
eral harmony which was which. I sus- 
pect they were all really one, just different 
expressions of one Love. 

Right in plain view on the music box 
were a lot of gay little soldiers and other 
toys. He was an easily pleased little boy, 
and this would have been quite enough, 
but his mother was hard to satisfy, she 
wanted a party, and would haveit. There 
must be a party on birthdays and Christ- 
mases. Poor Brown Eyes could only eat 
invalid’s messes, but he wanted to see his 
friends feast, so there was ice cream, a 
birthday cake, lemonade, sandwiches, 
etc., all on a table, near his bed. There 
were four candles on the cake and one in 
the middle for life luck. When he was 
propped up on pillows and a few of his 
‘‘best and dearest’’ came in softly and 
partook of the birthday goodies he was 
supremely content. Each brought some 
little gift, some of their own books or 
toys, with tons of love, and his heart was 
overflowing with joy, though he never 
tasted a single dainty, only somebody’s 
patent food. 

When they were all gone, the curtains 
drawn, and the night lamp lit, the quiet 
little Korean amah, or nurse, came and 
sat beside him, and told him one of the 
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For the Children 


stories her mother used to tell her in the 
winter nights when they all cuddled into 
the warmest corner of the little anpang 
and tried to forget the bitter cold. Here 
it is, see now whether you can recog- 
nize a likeness in this Korean story to an 
old acquaintance. 

Once upon a time, far away in the coun- 
try among the mountains, where the tall- 
est pines grow, where the snow lies long- 
est in the spring, where there are only 
a few little hamlets, there lived a good, 
little saxie (girl) with her mother-in-law 
and her young husband, who was a wood- 
cutter and away all day. One morning 
she started out with her mother-in-law’s 
permission to pay a visit to her mother, 
who lived three miles distant across the 
mountain. She wore her white hanka- 
chima, or apron, over her head, almost 
covering her face after the fashion of all 
modest saxies. On her head she carried 
a neatly tied parcel of delicious freshly- 
made ‘‘dock ”’ as a present to her highly 
honored mother. 

Before she had gone far, barely out of 
sight of her home, forth from the moun- 
tain came a terrible great tiger. With 
as friendly an air as it was possible for 
such a ferocious beast to assume, he ap- 
proached, asking in growling sounds that 
tried to be gentle, but which really made 
her blood curdle and her poor little heart 
almost stop beating, ‘‘Where are you go- 
ing, my pretty maid? ”’ 

Now strange as you may think, it is 
not the custom for saxies to reply when 
spoken to, so she only hung her head and 
hurried along ; but the tiger stepped along 
too, and, not the least discouraged, ven- 
tured another question, 

‘*What are you carrying there so care- 
fully, my dear? ’’ 

‘*A loaf of bread for my mother, your 
Highness,’’ whispered the girl, for this 
time his glare was so fierce and his tone 
so fearful she dared not keep silence. 

‘*May I go with you?” said the tiger. 

‘‘Do according to your own mind, your 
Highness,’’ murmured she, well knowing 
that was exactly what he always did. 

So they walked and walked for a while, 
when the great beast who kept close be- 
side her said, ‘‘My stomach is very 
empty; can you not give me just a little 
of that delicious bread which you are car- 
rying?”’ 

Now Pocksunga, or Peach Blossom, was 
terribly frightened, but she was also very 
fond of her mother. Dock isa rare deli- 
cacy, and being a high-spirited little 
saxie she answered, though in trembling 
accents, ‘‘ Alas! your Highness, it is for 
my mother.”’ 

Upon this the tiger looked so furious, 
his hot breath fell so like a furnace blast 
on her cheek, and his cruel claws ex- 
tended in such a truly threatening way 
that the terrified girl dared not resist 
supplications enforced with such argu- 
ments, and reluctantly unfastened her 
package, while he looked on with greedy 
eyes, and gave him a third of the fine loaf 
she was carrying to her mother. 

They then proceeded quietly nearly a 
mile further, but the tigerish appetite 
was great, so again he begged fora por- 
tion of the dock, and again the brave 
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little girl protested. She was barely four- 
teen and no larger than if eleven. 

‘*TIgo! my lord, but how can I take so 
small a portion to my honored mother, 
who is a widow and seldom has dainties? 
Permit me to refuse your Excellency. 

But though her voice was sweet and 
her look appealing, he was not to be re- 
fused, and again the bread had to be 
divided and the despondent saxie with 
sinking heart saw it disappear down the 
awful red gulf that served the tiger for 
a throat. Still he seemed only half satis- 
fied and long ere they had completed the 
third mile, in fact ere they came to the 
brow of the hill, he demanded the third 
portion, so that poor Pocksunga had 
nothing left to offer her dear mother. 

Now it was unavoidable that in reach- 
ing up to take down her bundle, untying 
and replacing it, the chima should have 
been displaced, and that the tiger should 
have seen the great beauty of the little 
girl; her well-oiled, combed and braided 
hair drawn like a crown round her shapely 
head, her delicate eyebrows, smooth skin, 
shining, almond eyes and, above all, her 
dimples, her dainty little hands, with 
pink-tinted taper finger.tips, and her 
pretty rounded arms did not escape him. 
Now that the bread was all gone and his 
appetite rather sharpened than satisfied, 
and she had nearly reached her destina- 
tion, so he would soon be in danger of 
being seen by hunters and shot, without 
further delay he suddenly sprang upon 
poor Peach Blossom with a horrible growl 
and devoured her in a moment. 

He then threw her pretty red skirt over 
his head, and, trying to mince along like 
a young girl, made his way to her mother’s 
cottage. If any one had seen him, they 
would never have supposed it was poor 
Pocksunga with those horrible hairy legs 
and cruel claws sliding and slouching 
crookedly along below the girl’s dress. 
But no one did see him, I’m sorry to say. 

He reached the cottage door unmolested, 
and called, ‘‘ Please open the door,” in 
what was intended to sound like the 
girl’s voice. 

‘“‘Who is there,’’ was the reply from 
within in feeble tones. 

‘Tis I, your Pocksunga, come with a 
fine loaf of dock for my dear mother,” 
snarled the beast. 

“But why are you so hoarse, my 
daughter? ”’ 

*“‘T have taken cold in the mountain, 
dear mother? ”’ 

‘‘Well, pull the string and the latch 
will fly up; and hasten, dear child, there 
are tigers abroad,” said the mother. 

So, pulling up the string, he entered, 
pounced at once on the woman, who lay 
there quite sick, and devoured her also. 
But while he was still engaged in this 
terrible work, some woodcutters who 
heard the poor body shriek, rushed in 
and put an end to this greedy and cruel 
creature. 

It was time for Brown Eyes to go to 
sleep when this story was ended, but 
Amah promised him another for the fol- 
lowing day, and perhaps if it is a good one 
I shall write it out for you by and by. 





I’d like to be a doll—they never cry. 
But then they never laugh, so I’ll be I. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our Bombay Blindies 


T is almost a year since we have re- 
] ported them to you. One, you re- 
member, was Vinayek; the other, 
Colcha (coal). had his name changed to 
Hira (diamond). Our latest letter from 





Miss Millard, the missionary in charge of 
the Blindies, says: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am writing to tell you 
about Vinayek, the little blind boy, supported 
by the unknown young lady through your 
Corner. He died very suddenly last week. 
He was about going to school, but not feeling 
very well did not, and soon after died before 
the doctors or I could get to him. Many of 
the famine children have died suddenly, hav- 
ing never wholly recovered from those awful 
days. But we can hardly mourn that the 
little blind eyes have opened for the first time 
to “see the King in his beauty and the land 
that is very far off.” 

I wonder whether the young lady would 
like to adopt in Vinayek’s place a blind girl 
by the name of Ugari, thirteen years old. She 
came from the Guzarat country, north of Bom- 
bay, and so her language was Guzarati. She 
is now getting used to the Marathi language, 
and getting on well with English too. I won- 
der how the children at home would do if they 
had to learn two new languages at once, and 
that where their own mother tongue was not 
spoken. Ugari is a dear, quiet girl, anxious 
always to learn, and to do right. She was 
admitted to the church last July. She has 
one of the little girls in her care whom she 
helps in every way she can, especially in 
teaching her verses and hymns. 

Hira, the diamond, continues to sparkle in 
the dark and occasionally gives out a flash of 
light that surprises us all. Yesterday he 
arose and tried to repeat his verse in English. 
He began, ‘‘ It is good for me,” and sat down. 
When I asked him what was good for him, he 
could not tell, but knew there was such a 
verse, for he had heard it. Another boy was 
ready to prompt him, and said, ‘‘ It is good for 
me to draw near to God,” and so he learned 
the verse. I hope your Cornerers will not 
forget him. 

Bombay, India. 


These poor children, brought from the 
darkness and loneliness and suffering of 
the outside into the comfort and friend- 
liness and cheer of the blindies’ home 
might have filled out the verse in another 
way—‘‘It is good for us to be here’’! 
The mention of Ugari’s admission to the 
church reminds me that Secretary Barton 
of the American Board told me the other 
day, that when he was in India a few 
years ago he baptized on the last Sunday 
of his stay at Bombay twenty of the 
blindies as they confessed Christ as their 
Lord and Master in the church, and that 


A. L. M. 


it was one of the most touching scenes he 
had ever witnessed. Perhaps Vinayek, 
or our “‘King David,” was among the 
number. This David, the ‘‘sweet singer,”’ 
whom we supported for some time there, 
has just been heard from in another 
home. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thought you might 
enjoy seeing David Nanagi—your old friend, 
** King David’’—as he sits surrounded by the 
evidences of the different trades he has 
learned since last you heard from him. He has 
been with us at Sirur for over a year, as we 
take all the older boys in our Industrial School. 
Some read in raised letters and in the Braille 
system, but they are specially interested in 
learning trades. Professor Anagnos of the 
South Boston Blind Institution has assisted 
us in various ways. Here is a photograph 
of David, with his beautiful native instru- 
ment in hand. This dilrupa has two sets 
of wires; when the upper set is touched by 
the bow, the under set reverberates, and the 
music is very sweet. 

Notice the weaving machine for making 
webbing, the bamboo curtain in construction, 
the chair, the baskets, etc. David is learning 
the great lesson that a blind boy can do 
just what a seeing boy can do. When our 
preachers went out into the districts on their 
tours, David and two others went with them. 
Men, women and children crowded about to 
see the blind read, cipher and work with 
their hands; they thought there must be 
some cheating about it, and again and again 
covered the blind eyes with their hands, to 
make sure of it! We hope the Cornerers— 
whose letters in the paper we always read— 
will still be interested in David. 

MARY SANFORD WINDSOR. 

Sirur, India. 

The full name is given, for I know that 
many Massachusetts readers will associ- 
ate it with good old Pastor Sanford of 
Medway; how well I remember meeting 
him in his prayer meeting forty years ago 
this winter, when on my way to ‘‘the 
front,’’ and his wish that I should see his 
“boy”? in the Army of the Potomac! As 
the ‘‘unknown lady” supporter of Vina- 
yek sent her check again at New Year’s, 
that cares for Ugari, and we Cornerers 
are left to do what we will for Hira, the 
diamond, and David, the 
singer. Two other India 
letters are just in, one 
from an ‘‘ex-Cornerer,”’ 
now in this country and 
about ready for Yale (Dr. 
Hume told me that at the 
close of one of his grand 
lectures the other day!); 
the other from a mission- 
ary girl in India—this 
you will see later. Guess 
who the girls are in the 
first picture—the Flower 
Committee of the Bom- 
bay Blind School Chris- 
tian Endeavor! 

As this is Washington’s 
Birthday week, I must tell you a little 
story and read you a little letter. A 
small boy—say about quarter past three— 
showed me the other day in a house 
where I called a picture of Washington. 
Having to say something, I said, Well, he 
was agood man. The boy replied slowly 
and gravely, ‘‘ He never told a lie!”’ This 
is the letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have never written 


to you before, but I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. 1 would like to correspond with some 


boy who is collecting stamps. I am ten years 
old. Can you tell mea good stamp dealer? 
Bridgton, Me. EDWARD §S. 


I will send this boy’s address to any 
other boy who will send me a picture of 
Washington—or even of McKinley— 
which I will return at once tohim. By 
mistake I stumbled the other day into 
the store of the New England Stamp 
Co., at 21 Bromfield Street, and liked its 
appearance very much; was surprised to 
find as clerk there one of our former 
Corner boys, who was always writing 
about stamps! 


For the Old Folks 


I noticed in your Corner some time ago a 
lady’s inquiry for verses in which “ My Wash- 
ington’? was repeated. My mother used to 
sing it to us—twelve of us—eighty years ago: 
When Columbia’s brave sons called my hero to lead 

them, 
To vanquish their foes and establish their freedom, 
I rejoiced at his honours, my fears I dissembled— 
At the thought of his danger, my heart, how it 
trembled! 
O, my Washington, 0, my Washington! 
O,my Washington! All was hazardcus! 


Lebanon, N. Y. A. 8. 


After a long search I have found the 
whole poem at the Public Library, in 
McCarty’s Patriotic Songs (Philadelphia, 
1842), entitled, Lady Washington’s La- 
ment, 1799. It has seven stanzas, most 
of them ending with the chorus: 

O, my Washington! O, my Washington! 
O, my Washington has forsaken us! 

I would like to have heard Mr. S. and 
his eleven brothers and sisters accompany 
their mother in singing those verses and 
the chorus! 





This query as to another George, a con- 
temporary of Washington, is also timely: 


The Corner so often corners mysteries that 
a lady asks if it can “‘square the circle” of a 
brass token she has. It is an inch in diam- 
eter, with a cut of the king’s head on one side, 





encircled with a laurel wreath, and with the 
inscription, Georgius III. Dei Gratia; in the 
other side, the words, ‘‘In memory of the 
good old days.’’ The date is 1768. Someone 
has pierced a hole at the top. 

Rochester, N. H. H. A. B. 

The expert on Exchange Street said at 
once it was one of the old ha’penny ‘“‘to- 
kens” of George III. He showed me an- 
other inscribed: “‘G. III compleated the 
50th year of his reign Oct. 25, 1810. God 


protects the just.” Me | 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Letters to the Seven Churches 


Professor Ramsay’s voiume is a distinct 
and exceptionally valuable contribution 
to expository literature on the New Testa- 
ment. Its author has devoted a quarter 
of a century to the study of the social 
and religious conditions of the province 
of Asia Minor in which the seven churches 
stood, and his knowledge of this subject 
is probably greater than that of any 
other living man. He has given us a 
fascinating study of the development of 
Christianity in the first century, in a re- 
gion where European and Oriental races 
met and mingled, and where ideas of 
universal religion, worked out in failure 
under paganism, evolved a noble success 
under the impulses of Christianity. Such 
a study is of far more than historical in- 
terest. It helps every student of the 
field of foreign missions to understand 
how the Asiatic and European can be- 
come brethren in Christ without obliter- 
ating the racial characteristics of either. 

Professor Ramsey presents first aseries 
of chapters which illumine the social 
and civic life of Asia Minor when these 
churches were planted. He shows how 
fellowship was cultivated between dis- 
tant communities by regular journeys of 
travelers and by letter writing, and how 
the churches were thus brought into a 
sympathy of unity and purpose. He de- 
scribes the effect on this conglomerate 
society of the worship of the Cvesars, the 
position of the Jews in the social and 
political organization, and the relation 
of the converts from paganism to the 
Christian faith. This process of explora- 
tion and discussion leads to the study of 
the Seven Letters and an interpretation 
of the meaning of each message and its 
adaptation to the condition of the church 
addressed. These churches thus have 
focussed on them from the writings of 
Johu, Paul and Peter, and from contem- 
porary history a light which makes them 
live again, as objects of present interest 
as they are addressed by those three 
apostles who had known the Christ and 
his immediate disciples. 

This book is a noble illustration of 
what patient and enthusiastic scholar- 
ship can yet do in bringing forth from 
the Scriptures treasures both new and 
old. Professor Ramsay from a thorough 
examination of fragments of literature 
and of the country itself has re-created the 
social and religious life of these ancient 
cities, and has laid it under tribute to 
give us new knowledge of the principles, 
motives and customs of the early Chris- 
tian Church. 


(The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, by W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C. L., Litt. D., LL.D. pp. 446. A. UC. Arm- 
strong & Son. $3.00 net.) 


RELIGION 
Seven Years’ Hard, by Richard Free. pp. 268. 

E. P Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
A study of social and religious conditions in 
an East End district of London by an Anglican 
clergyman who undertook to found a church 
in one of its most neglected quarters. A frank, 
manly, humorous book revealing not merely 
the difficulties and encouragements of a suc- 
cessful work, but also the courage and devotion 
of the author and his wife. Well worth read- 


ing, and bristling with suggestion for the 
student of applied Christianity. 


The Psalms in amen Life, by Rowland E. 
a pp. 415. E. P. . Dutton & Co. $2.00 
ne 
A new edition of a delightful book to which 
we called attention some months ago. It is a 
study of the part which the Psalms have 
played on historic occasions and in the 
mouths of famous people. 


My Little Book of Prayer, by Muriel Strode. 
Open Court Pub. Co., Chic «.o. 


The Holy Spirit, by E. H. Johnson, D. D., 

LL.D. pp. 308. Griffith & Rowland Press, Phil- 

adelphia. $1.00 net. 
The best way to answer the great, pressing 
questions about the Holy Spirit today is to 
study and keep close to the Biblical teaching. 
Such is the purpose of this book. It is rooted 
in Biblical Theology, considering the relation 
of the Holy Spirit to Christ, to the disciples 
and the early Church, and applying Biblical 
facts to the life and problems of the Christian 
today. Readers of The Highest Life by the 
same author, will not be disappointed in this 
later work. It is marked by the same rever- 
ence of spirit, sanity and clarity of thought 
and vivacity of style. 


The Apostles of Our Lord, by Rev. J. G. 
ee pp. 278. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


The author modestly calls his work unpreten- 
tious, and such it is, but n« vertheless valua- 
ble. The known facts about the apostles are 
few in number. They are here set forth in 
plain speech with hardly any comment until 
the close. If the book has a fault, it is in 
the brevity of interpretation and application. 
What is provided is so good that it whets the 
appetiteformore. Inaddition to biographical 
material is a clear and summary handling of 
unscriptural claims of apostolic succession and 
the primacy of Peter. 
St. John and His Work, by Rev. Canon Ben- 
ham, D. D. pp. 99. J. B. Lippincott. Temple 
series. 
Gathers up into a small volume about all 
that is known ef the Apostle John and the 
traditions about him in the early Church; 
gives also a summary of his writings and re- 
lates the conditions under which they were 
written. 
Historical Geography of Bible Lands, by 
Jobn B Calkin. pp 180. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 
A useful handbook for study or reference, 
compact, well arranged, fully indexed and 
with good historical maps. It would be well 
if such a text-book could be made a part of 
the curriculum of every Sunday school. 
Connection between Old and New Testa- 
ments, by Rev. G. Milne Rae, ).D. pp. 124. 
ee series. J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 
A succinct outline of Jewish history from the 
time of Ezra to the birth of Jesus. 


FICTION 


The Secret Woman, ye ae Phillpotts. 
385. Macmillan Co. $1 


The broad spaces of atibite serve Mr. 
Phillpotts well as the scene and background 
of his tragedy; and the shadow of destiny is 
never more inevitable or darker than among 
these simple-minded folk. This is the story 
of an illicit love and the evil that it brought 
in its train. The telling, as it deals with the 
elemental passions, is quick with a power of 
sympathy and an insight into the workings of 
the heart, which hold the attention of the 
reader fascinated totheend. The author has 
given us no more powerful and moving tale. 

A Tale of the Kloster, by Brother Jabez. pp. 

336. Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 
Not far from Lancaster, Pa., is the town of 
Ephrata. Here in 1733 was established a 
communistic settlement, an offshoot from the 
Dunkards, a brotherhood and sisterhood, liv- 
ing an ascetic life and observing many strange 
customs. This story is a ‘‘ romance wound 
about the facts, incidents and history ” of the 
community. It is an admirable piece of work, 
well written, full of interesting information, 
having a well-developed plot, and holding the 
attention from beginning to conclusion. 

Kobo, by Herbert “wang. pp. 370. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $1 50n 
Boys will like the lively style and strange 
adventures of this story. The hero, a young 


pp. 


Englishman, goes to Japan to adjust some 
delicate machinery on the warships, and sees 
the first attack upon the Russian Asiatic fleet 
at Port Arthur. Most of hisadventures, how- 
ever, are on shore—with brigands in the moun- 
tains of Manchuria and asa Russian prisoner. 
Except for some overspicing with improba- 
bilities, commendable and informing. 

A Beautiful Possibility, by Edith Fer, 


Black. pp. 340. Union Press, Philade 
90 cents net. 


The Queen’s spniaht Mezens, by Beatrice 

Marshall. pp. 322. E. P. Dut & Co. $1.50. 
A story of the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
A little girl, shipwrecked on the Devon coast, 
becomes a maid of honor and a friend of the 
future Lady Raleigh. Queen Bess, with her 
red wig and many coquetries, Spenser, with 
his verses and disappointed ambitions, Essex 
and Cecil all come into the narrative in lively 
and natural fashion. The expeditions to the 
new world, the religious struggles and the 
woes of Ireland are the background of a quiet 
love story which has withal a curious touch 
of mysticism. 


son 
phia. 


FOR CHILDREN 

Four American Indians, by Edson L. Whitney 

and Frances M. Perry. pp. 240. Am. Book Co. 
The four are King Philip, Pontiac, Tecumseh 
and Osceola. The story of each is told in a 
way to interest children, and there are a few 
appropriate illustrations. 

On Holy Ground, by William L. 

pp. 492. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The author’s New Church (Swedenborgian) 
opinions are present but not obtruded in 
this handsome and interesting volume. His 
method of solving the problem of a Bible for 
young children is the sensible one of writing 
clear and interesting introductions and then 
letting the Bible text tell the story. Many of 
the narratives are allegorized in the fashion 
of his church. We might call it an expurgated 
Bible, were it not that it undertakes nothing 
more than to extract the stories which will 
interest and instruct children and which mod- 
ern taste considers proper for their use. The 
photographs of scenery and buildings are no- 
tably fine. The only artist called in for as- 
sistance is the German, Hoffman. 

Out of the Northland, by Emilie Kip Baker. 

pp. 165. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 
Stories from the northern myths put in simple 
form for children. The story of the Scandi- 
navian gods is followed by a version of the 
Brunhilde legend, in which the material of 
the Niebelungen Lied has been mingled with 
the more northern form of the story. 

Five Little Strangers and How They Came 


to Livein America, by Julia Augusta Schwartz. 
pp 176. Am. Bouk Co. 


Attractively told and illustrated stories of 
the five races and colors of humanity in the 
United States, the red, white, black, yellow 
and brown child, how he lived and whence 
he came. A book which children will enjoy. 


Worcester. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Practice of Self-Culture, by Hugh Black. 
pp. 262 Macmillan Co. 


These pages round out the teaching of the 
author on the endlessly-recurring but practi- 
cally-difficuJt theme of culture and self-sacri- 
fice. A plea is made for a rounded and pro- 
portioned development of body, mind, imag- 
ination, heart, conscience and spirit. The 
high qualities of thought and expression which 
have made Mr. Black’s previous books on 
Friendship, Work, and Culture and Restraint 
both helpful and popular are found in these 
pages. 

The Strategy of Great Railroads, by Frank 

AN ama pp. 287. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
A series of independent chapters, each a des- 
cription of one of the great railroad systems 
of thecountry. Asa whole, itis a history of 
American railroad development and especially 
of the more recent changes in control. The 
fact that since the book was written there has 
been a readjustment in the grouping shows 
how rapid are the moves in the game. The 
author makes attractive heroes of his rail- 
roaders. He ends with a chapter entitled 
The Early Days in Railroading whieh is a 
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remarkable description of the frantic efforts 
made by the townspeople of Erie, Pa., to 
prevent the loss of business threatened to the 


*bus men, hotel men and the like by a connec- 


tion between two lines (now parts of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern) which would 
enable passengers to go through Erie without 
change of cars. This is interesting as an 
early instance of the prejudice against rail- 
road consolidation. 

An Outline of the Theory of Organic mvgie- 


tion, by Maynard M. Metcalf, Ph. D. pp. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


The evolution theory is described in this clear, 
well-ordered and helpfully-illustrated outline 
from the point of view of Professor Metcalf’s 
own special field of biology. He begins with 
the theory, and in part second deals with the 
phenomena explained by it. Delivered as lec- 


‘tures to classes in the Woman’s College of 


Baltimore, these pages appeal to the general 
public as a valuable and easily available sum- 
mary of the grounds and divisions of the pre- 
vailing philosophy of origins. 

The Women of America, by Elizabeth Mc- 
Cracken. pp. 397. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
In a six months’ journey ‘‘ over very nearly 
the entire United States,” the author had 
glimpses of the life and work of many types 
of women who seem to have opened their 
hearts to her so that her book is of unusual 

interest and value. 


The Sailor’s Magazine and Seamen’s Friend, 
1904, pp. 386 Am. Seamen’s Friends soc. 


William Shakespeare, by gy cin’ ae 
Mabie. pp. 345. Macmillan Co. $1.00 


A new and handy edition, pea ein siry of 
one of the best of modern interpretations of 
the great dramatist. It is written in an easy, 
graceful style, gathers all desirable informa- 
tion in compact compass, interprets the plays 
in an intelligible and interesting manner, and 
will doubtless obtain a wider reading than 
many a more profound and ponderous work 
on the same subject. 


Books and Bookmen 


Suburban Life comes to us as a new outdoor 
magazine, well-printed and illustrated. It 
was formerly known as the Suburban, but 
has entirely changed its form and character 
and entered a popular and promising field. 


We read that Miss Jordan, editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar, recently gave a luncheon of four- 
teen courses in honor of Mrs. Margaret De- 
land. Poor Mrs. Deland! Did she have to 
taste of all of them? And yet we wonder 
why appendicitis is so prevalant in our age! 


W. B. Yeats says that James Russell Low- 
ell is no poet, and that Americans now prefer 
Whitman to Lowell. Mr. Yeats should “ stick 
to his last,’’ and write mystical plays and not 
invade the field of criticism, where very few 
Irishmen have ever been great. The Celtic 
temperament makes first-class poets, but not 
good critics. 


In his book called On the Trail of Don 
Quixote, Mr. A. F. Jaccaci tells of a chat with 
a lazy peasant—a connoisseur of bull fights— 
who had read Cervantes and found him droll, 
but, he said, ‘‘ there is something in it I can’t 
get ho'd of which makes priests and the like 
read it over and over again.’’ Columns of 
criticism would tell us little more. 


After sixty years of vigorous life Littell’s 
Living Age passes into the hands of a new 
publishing house with no change of editor- 
ship. Mr. Frank Foxcroft, the editor, be- 
comes treasurer as well as editor of the Living 
Age Company. The Living Age is always in- 
teresting and shows the hand of a wide-awake 
editor in its choice of material and shaping of 
utterance. 


Collier’s Weekly offered three prizes of 
$5,000, $2,000 and $1,000 for the best short 
stories. The first and third prizes were 
awarded to two young Harvard graduates, 
Rowland Thomas, Class of 1901 and Raymond 
M. Alden, Class of 1896. Mr. Alden is the 
son of ‘‘ Pansy,” the writer of many Sunday 
school stories. The second prize was awarded 
to Mrs. Margaret Deland. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 
Feb. 26, Sunday. God’s Messenger.—Ps. 105: 

1-22. 

Even the bee and squirrel make provision 
for the winter, and shall not God take thought 
for the future needs of his covenant people! 
This was the lesson which the prophets found 
in Joseph’s suffering and exaltation. What 
if God’s foresight in employing us for others 
involves our present suffering and loss? Are 
we entitled to demand that he shall not merely 
use us, but explain to us his plans? That 
would be to hinder the discipline which helps 
to make us fit for use when the right time 
comes. As the iron passes through the fire 
before it can be made a plowshare or a sword, 
so in the furnace must God shape his imple- 
ments and weapons. Thou who foreseest the 
end from the beginning, give me not knowl- 
edge, lest I shrink from suffering or be spoiled 
by joyful expectation, but give me faith’s im- 
agination, which in every prospect of the 
future can behold the presence of Thy love. 
And let me hold my present suffering but 
a stage of progress toward the larger use for 
which Thou hast designed my life. 


Feb. 27. The Sons of Jacob.—Gen. 37: 1-11. 

The sons were divided in little groups in 
widely scattered pastures, watching the flocks. 
The feuds of polygamous family life are re- 
tlected here; Joseph was with the sons of the 
concubines, not the sons of Leah. The un- 
wisdom of Jacob’s love was Joseph’s undoing. 
Reticence is often one of love’s necessary 
self-denials. Joseph was a masterful lad and 
seems to have been over-zealous in his tale- 
bearing. 


Feb. 28. The Conspiracy.—Gen. 37: 12-24. 
Jacob’s flocks were widely scattered indeed, 
when some were in Hebron and some in 
Shechem, forty miles away. Dothan is in the 
hill country still further north. What a quick- 
growing plant is jealousy! Its fruit, in the 
experience of these brethren, is murder. 


March1. The Sale.—Gen. 37: 25-36. 

Note the ever-present background of slav- 
ery. Trading in slaves has never tended to 
develop conscience. The Midianites would 
not hesitate to buy a brother of his brother. 
For in the ancient slavery there was no dif- 
ference of race or color. Judah’s plan to get 
rid of Joseph without blood and for a price 
commended itself to cunning Jacob’s children. 
Our vices will not look well in their heredi- 
tary reappearances. 


March 2. In Potiphar’s House.— Gen. 39: 1-6. 

The qualities which awakened jealousy ina 
younger brother brought favor as a servant. 
The essential soundness of his character was 
shown in his resistance to sudden tempta- 
tion. Remember Christ’s warning to be al- 
ways ready. The man who needs time to arm 
himself may easily be overcome. 


March 3. In the Prison.—Gen. 39: 19-23; 40: 

1-6. 

Here was ground for discouragement. 
First, hate, then slavery, then prison for the 
innocent. But there was nothing morbid in 
Joseph’s mind. God was with him, and from 
each new level he madea fresh start toward 
his ideal. Of such a man we say that he al- 
ways falls upon his feet. We are upon the 
world’s broad stage here. Jacob lived in a 
dim and quiet corner; the court of Egypt was 
in the full light of the bustling day. But how 
forgotten is the great stage—while Israel’s life 
lives on. 


March 4. The Interpreter of Dreams.—Gen. 

40: 7-23. 

Each dream grows out of the dreamer’s 
own experience. Note theking’s fear of those 
who were nearest to him. Joseph’s courage 
was not stolid indifference. We have here a 
glimpse of his hidden life, with its loves and 
longings. 
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The Midweek Meeting 


FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


“* For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”’ 


(Topic for Feb. 26—March 4) 


Prayer for the Incoming Admiaistration. 
{1 Tim. 2: 1-4; 1 Pet. 2: 15-17; Ps. 101. 


For wise leadership, justice, righteousness 
and peace. Thanksgiving for Providential 
guidance. 

However keen and strong our sense of par- 
tisanship may have been before the election, 
in the inauguration we are all Americans to- 
gether, and the President belongs to all of us. 
The greatest blunders in American political 
history have been those of Presidents who 
forgot that they were the servants of the 
whole people and of sections which imagined 
that any lawfully-elected President could be 
their enemy. Theodore Roosevelt and Charles 
W. Fairbanks will not be inaug-rated as Re- 
publicans, but as Americans. Their duty 
will be to all the people, and in their offices 
they are entitled to the respect and confidence 
of every American. 





Here, then, is a test of our belief in prayer. 
Does the inauguration of a President for a 
new period of responsibility in a new term 
of office put any special responsibility upon 
us as Christian citizens? We are bound to 
obey the laws. We are required to give of 
our means and, if need arises, of our service— 
is there not also a claim that the new authority 
should rest upon the intercessions of the peo- 
ple? We pray for our children when they go 
away from home to school, We ask God’s 
blessing on a new home or the opening of a 
new church building. Is the visible and ex- 
ecutive head of our nation less sacred in his 
calling and his work than these? 


Wise leadership must take into account the 
claims of God and the needs of the whole 
people. When we remember how vast and 
complicated are the concerns of such a nation 
as ours, what wonder that we should be 
anxious to have a wise, well-balanced, un- 
selfish and devout man in the central place. 
For an American President has more power 
lodged in his hands for his four-years term 
of office than most kings possess, and for 
more people, because in numbers we have 
come to stand high among the great Powers 
of the world. Think what mischief a little 
leaven of injustice in the thought of our 
Chief Magistrate might work for one or all. 
Think how easily a misstep of unrighteous- 
ness might bring trouble upon us all. And 
the horror of war, even war with a friendly 
nation, might be rendered almost inevitable 
by the vanity, folly, or obstinacy of a weak 
man in the chair of the President. 





Yet as we pray that God in his mercy will 
guide and overrule the decisions of our new 
Chief Magistrate and his advisers, we may 
give thanks also that he has given guidance 
in the past. There have been many times in 
the history of the republic when it has seemed 
as if the ship of State were drifting fast upon 
the rocks. Then, by the mercy of God, some 
wise decision of the pilot has shaped its 
course once more toward the safety of the 
open sea. And so our hope clasps hand with 
memory and our faith with thanksgiving as 
we pray and believe that God who has led us, 
will lead us to the end. 





Dr. Jacob, Bishop of St. Albans, one of the 
best friends of foreign missions in the Church 
of England episcopate, has just called atten- 
tion to the fact that Americans of non-episco- 
pal bodies of Christians are doing more today 
for the Christianization of India than the 
Church of England and the British Free 
churches. 
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XV. 

When David woke one morning and saw 
the snow he was filled with a certain awe. 
One might have supposed, judging from 
human methods, that, after such preparation, 
such pomp, such blare of trumpets, the climax 
towards which the year had moved must come 
with acrash. But nature does not work thus. 
Her greatest gifts are ever the most silently be- 
stowed, her greatest consummations wrought 
in secret. 

The earth had gone to sleep the night before, 
bare and comfortless, as she had been for 
many weeks. There had been no whisper 
of wind through all the night, no token of 
any kind; only a mighty silence. Yet now, 
behold when the late dawn struggled from 
behind the hills, the fields were discovered 
clothed in a deepening fallof snow. Silently, 
swiftly through the air the legions of tlakes 
held their way. There was an invincible 
purpose about them; they seemed to hasten 
rather than fall. In what dim hour of the 
pulseless night they had come to work the 
great change no mortal eye had known. Be- 
hind the blinding swirl of their multitudes 
the hills loomed vague and formless. The 
valley was dumb beneath them. There was 
a strong peace over all the earth that spring 
and summer and autumn had never known, 
only foretold in their dreams. 

Downstairs, from kitchen to dining-room, 
to sitting-room and back, Cousin Peggy 
trotted. ‘‘Comes to me o’er and o’er,’’ she 
earolled cheerfully. All three rooms were 
warm and pleasant, with doors standing wide 
between, and the fragrance of coffee per- 
meating them. Nowintrysilencethere. But 
a change had come over their spirit as over 
the world outside. They stood for the in- 
door winter, the winter of warmth and cheer, 
of cozy seclusion and light. Plants bloomed 
in the windows, close by the muffled panes 
which looked dimly into the storm; the great 
stove expanded its genial heart; the kettle 
sang from the kitchen. 

“T’ve swept the path to the barn three 
times,’’ said Cousin Peggy gayly, when David 
made his appearance. ‘* These mornings are 
hard on Joseph. I thought I’d help him that 
much. But isn’t it beautiful? ‘ Nearer the 
great white throne.’’’? And she stirred the 
buckwheat cakes. 

David took the shovel, and carefully made 
a path from the kitchen door, finishing off 
Cousin Peggy’s erratic but effective sweepings 
with masculine precision. 

“‘That’s to spare Cousin Peggy,” he said 
with a certain reproach, meeting Cousin Jo- 
seph at the barn. 

** Well, all right,’’ answered that sturdy 
gentleman, advancing with his foaming pails 
of milk. ‘* Only she likes to doit. You don’t 
understand women yet, my son.” 

As they sat around the table together, a new 
friendship seemed to unite them, a closer in- 
tercourse. Shut in by the wild, white storm 
outside, cut off from the visible world, they 
discovered in each other sudden new graces 
and comfort. One wonders how dwellers in 
tropical climes cement their affections, with 
no winter to teach them the joy of a common 
shelter. 

David felt cheered and encouraged as he 
started off for his school. Cousin Peggy’s 
touch upon his shoulder, bidding him good-by, 
had been more than ever pleasant to feel. She 
was a good woman. Then,as he settled down 
to his progress through the storm, hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, head bent against 
the whirling flakes, his expression changed; 
not so much changed as developed, settled 
down, tov, like his shoulders and limbs, into 


* Copyright, 1904, Zephine Humphrey. 
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a steady purpose. It would have been plain 
to an observer, had any such been there—per- 
haps it was plain to the mountains—that the 
David of the winter was different from the 
David of the autumn. 

In truth he had cause to be grave. Rumor, 
like an insidious serpent, had crept through 
Lincoln vadley, and all on his aecount. 

Insidious serpent! There we betray our 
bondage to classical usage. Modern rumor 
is rather a germ. It travels unseen, irre- 
sistible, having for its highway the water and 
the air. Before they know it, whole com- 
munities may be poisoned by it. And the 
havoc of disease it works is frightful. To be 
sure, there are means of prevention. Per- 
haps some day we shall have the science of 
the matter thoroughly exploited, with health- 
officers established to keep minds clean and 
wholesome. Not the least considerable of 
publie services will be such a consummation. 
**Poor soul!’’ we shall say of a slanderer. 
‘*Have you heard? He has the malignity.’’ 
But meantime, meantime—ah, Lincoln, New 
York, Paris! 

That David was a frequenter of the Bridges’ 
cottage was matter of general knowledge. Mr. 
Jeremiah Strong had spoken of it first, return- 
ing home one evening; guardedly spoken, to 
be sure, with but a shake of the head and a 
lowering of the eyes by way of comment. 
Then the next day Mrs. Strong had hinted to 
Mrs. Jones, and the next day still Mr. Jones 
had spoken to Mr. Matthews. After that 
there was laughter in the store of an evening, 
and sly jests, running, it would seem, beneath 
the counter and behind the stove, so evasive 
were they. 

O, Lineoln! 

At first David did not know. Horatio 
Bridges’ fever had taken a serious turn, and 
in his delirium a strange trait of nature had 
come uppermost. It was nothing more nor 
less than religious enthusiasm. 

“T can’t think where he’s got it from,” 
said his wife, discussing the anomalous situa- 
tion. ‘‘ Once, I remember, when we was chil- 
dren, there was a revival here. It took quite 
aholton him. But, land! he’s laughed about 
that lots o’ times since then. Mebbe he’s 
scart o’ dyin’.’”’ 

She stood at the foot of the bed, and knit 
her brows over the novel spectacle of her hus- 
band, with rough, clasped hands, praying as 
fast as he swore. 

**O, God, I’ll be d—d if I ain’t sorry.” 

‘“*T wish you’d let me ask Mr. Eidridge to 
come and see him,” suggested David for the 
eleventh time. 

Mrs. Bridges shook her head. 

**He’d smell a parson out quicker ’n that,’ 
she answered, ‘“‘an’ be ravin’, tearin’ mad. 
He ain’t got no use for the tribe. Besides, 
where’d be the good? He thinks you’re the 
angel Gabriel. Ain’t that enough?”’ 

It was quite true; this honor had been con- 
ferred upon David the first day of Mr. Bridges’ 
strange possession. There had since been 
nothing for it but to play the réle. With 
healing in his wings he entered the sick-room, 
blessing and damnation he held over the pa- 
tient’s head. It embarrassed him greatly, the 
vast assumption, but there seemed no possi- 
ble escape. Later, becoming used to the dis- 
tinction, he was amused to perceive the growth 
of a mental attitude on his part of good com- 
radeship towards the great, unknown angel, as 
if, sharing his work, nay, doing his very work 
for him, he had entered upon a friendship. 
And perhaps he had; who can say? 

Mrs. Bridges, during these days, manifested 
an astonishing range of feelings. As surely 
as her husband grew a little better, she be- 
eame scornful, indignant, flouting him in man- 
ner and voice, devoting her attention to David. 
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Then, when he relapsed, she was at his side 
again, caring for him day and night. The 
faded bow lay for a long time untouched in 
the corner where she had thrown it, and she 
herself fell into a personal untidiness which 
even David noticed. Then one day, glancing, 
in passing, at the kitchen mirror, she stopped 
suddenly, caught up the bow from the floor, 
and disappeared into a little back room. She 
was gone for half an hour. David, absorbed 
in his angelic ministrations, scarcely noticed 
her absence, nor, when he heard her re-enter 
the room, did he look up at once. But she 
came and stood before him. 

“*Got enough liniment left, do you think?’’ 
she inquired casually. 

Ribbons and trinkets and violet perfume, 
they could hardly fail to produce an effect on 
any, the most obtuse. The faded bow in the 
hair again, the muslin dress with its elbow 
sleeves. Why and wherefore, David won- 
dered, in a vague surprise. Then his brief 
glance returned from her to the patient, dis- 
missing the insignificant problem, and he an- 
swerered, 

““Scarcely. I'll go to the village, now 
you’ve come back, and get some more.” 

Not a brilliant success, on the whole, Phoebe 
Bridges. Yet what could one expect of the 
angel Gabriel? The faded bow and the trin- 
kets greeted themselves at some length in the 
mirror after David was gone, and perhaps 
they atoned in this way for the neglect they 
had received. Yet they did not seem satisfied. 
There was an air half mocking, half wistful 
about them. 

As for David, it was this evening, on this 
very trip to the village, that he first appre- 
hended his position in the eye of Lincoln. 
Loud laughter greeted his ears as he mounted 
the steps of the store. ‘*S’t!’’ came a warn- 
ing voice, and suddenly all was still. It could 
mean only one thing. A hulking fellow on the 
counter got up and shambled with an uneasy 
indifference to the back of the room. An over- 
grown lad giggled tentatively, and stopped. 
There was an awkard pause. David, standing 
with his hand still on the latch of the door, 
his tall, fair figure thrown in relief against 
the blackness of the night behind him, his 
head very erect, swept the assembly a mo- 
ment with his quiet eyes. Then he stepped 
to the counter. 

**T should like a bottle of liniment,’’ he said 
to the clerk distinctly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

The eager clerk, being gifted, as is the 
manner of clerks, with a good deal of social 
tact, sought to save the day by fluent conver- 
sation. But tact sometimes loses its savor 
when it deals with great earnestness. David 
scarcely listened. He paid for the liniment in 
the midst of the hovering silence of the room, 
with only the clerk’s voice babbling on; then 
he took up the package and turned to go. 
Once again his eyes swept the room. There 
was this time something not so quiet beneath 
their gentleness. 

“It is well to trust one another always, 
men,” he said, pausing in thedoorway. “It’s 
the only way to live.” 

Then he went out. 

The laughter broke forth again before he 
had well cleared the steps, though he went 
with a leap and a bound. It pursued him 
down the street, baying him out into the wide 
stillness beyond the village. But, strangely 
enough, he was not depressed, nor even 
faintly troubled. On the contrary, a new and 
almost fierce delight possessed him. He 
strode fast and breathed deeply. He was in 
for it now, there was no doubt, in for mis- 
representation, calumny, suffering. Very 
well, then; he would meet it. The joy of the 
conflict was his. Never had the mountains 
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seemed so strong, standing round the autumn 
valley in the night; never had his sense of 
living been so keen. He was already tri- 
umphant. Passing the Eldridge cottage, he 
turned on an impulse and ran to the kitchen 
window, pulsing with yellow light. 

*“Miss Ruth! Miss Ruth!” He tapped 
gently. 

How quickly she heard. How instantly 
she accepted the novel form of approach. 

“ Yes.” 

She lifted the window a little. 

**] wish—that is, will you please tell Nancy 
I solved that problem she couldn’t manage? ”’ 

The dark face within, quiet dark face, with 
its crowning coils of hair, looked down fora 
moment out of the lamplight into the fair face 
without, eager fair face, with deeply spark- 
ling eyes. 

“IT congratulate you,” she said simply. 
** Yes, I will tell her of course.” 

Back in the Bridges’ cottage, the sick man 
and the untidy woman and the abnormally 
old little girl took on a sudden new beauty in 
the midst of their dingy surroundings. To 
help them had before seemed duty; now it 
was pleasure, exhilaration. Something of the 
old Adam there was, no doubt, in this feeling, 
obstinately determined; but who is there so 
ungrateful as to deny excellence to many of 
the traits of Adam? 

Then later came the reaction. Weare none 
of us so heroic all the time as we think we 
are going to be. It was not so easy to meet 
averting eyes and Constrained salutations. 
Yet, after all, that was nothing. It was not 
so easy to read a troubled appeal in the faces 
of dear friends. Yet, after all, that might be 
trustingly endured. It was not so easy to 
find one’s work suffering. Ah, there lay the 
difficulty; that was the trial that counted. 
David watched the spread of infection (said 
we not truly a germ?) through the ranks of 
the knights and ladies with a great and heavy 
pain. The reserve on their childish faces, 
trustfully responsive as they had grown to 
be of late, was more bitter to him than the 
jeers of hundreds. It was a trained reserve, 
he knew, instigated by counsel at home, but 
he had no power to break it. The authority 
of school-teacher, considerable though it be, 
rests yet for its support on that elder author- 
ity, coeval with creation, the authority of par- 
ents. The Round Table became diminished 
at last by three of its members. They were 
children whose parents did not stand well in 
the village estimation. Even in his distress, 
David felt the irony of their withdrawal, and 
smiled grimly to himself. Then, later, meet- 
ing them in the road one day, and notic- 
ing the knightly badges still pinned to their 
coats, he smiled exultantly. It was not all 
lost after all; they belonged to the Order 
still. Loyalty had power to submit to neces- 
sity, and yet remain true to itself. A wild 
desire seized him to pick up his school and 
transport it to the top of Mount Mercy, even 
now in the face of the winter, there to defend 
it from interference, there to work out its 
destiny. He clenched his hands in the sud- 
den passionate longing. Then again he 
smiled, and this time in irony at himself, 
seeking to gain his end by the subversion of 
law. So anarchy comes, he thought. 

The Lady of the Lake burst stormily in at 
the schoolhouse door very late one morning, 
and flung herself weeping into her seat. Her 
face was red and distorted, her fat little 
shoulders heaved. Not a very attractive 
Lady, but a tremendously earnest one. Yet 
what it was all about, no amount of sym- 
pathetic inquiry could ascertain from her. 
She sniffed, and gulped, and shook her head, 
and firmly held her peace. It was only in 
after days that David learned how she had 
been bidden to stay at home that morning; 
how she had objected, rebelled; how she had 
broken away at last, and run all the way to 
school, bedewing the road with her tears. 
Most faithful little Lady! Constrained by 
every established precept of law and order 


to blame her for her rebellious disobedience, 
the only course here open to us is to omit all 
comment on her so notable behavior. 

David was unswerving. Yes, in his con- 
duct always, and in his thought for the most 
part, though there is probably no cause so 
strong that it does not come to a greater 
strength through conflict with doubts and 
fears. He could not lower the standard, he 
could not compromise. Some natures there 
are that cannot. To know himself right in 
himself, to know his purpose high, and then, 
because of misunderstanding, misrepresenta- 
tion, to yield and shape his course to another’s 
requirement was impossible to him. The 
weakness, the lack of faith, almost the admis- 
sion of error—no! Not even for the sake of 
greater usefulness. God, who gives us our 
work, who plants the stern spirit in us, will 
look to the consequence. 

Objection there was, remonstrance. Cousin 
Peggy pleaded and argued, bringing all the 
force of her considerable world knowledge to 
bear on the subject. (But it was not world 
knowledge that David was after now.) Cousin 
Joseph pursued the course of gentle rallying. 
But the truth was that neither Cousin Peggy 
nor Cousin Joseph fully understood the state 
of things themselves; for David, with faith- 
ful loyalty, had concealed from them the 
cause and even the nature of Mr. Bridges’ 
illness. Retribution was not so much his 
affair, he thought, as regeneration if might 
be. Courageous and trustful young knight, 
preparing without hesitation to slay one of 
earth’s greatest dragons. 

Mr. Eldridge was his only confidant. To- 
gether, all one evening, the two discussed the 
matter. They were going to withdraw into 
the library for the purpose, but Ruth, perceiv- 
ing their regretful intention, carried Nancy 
off to bed, and did not return herself till she 
heard David rise to go. The kitchen fire 
glowed before their eyes intent; the tall clock 
ticked in the corner; the bright tins shone 
against the wall. On the floor lay a pile of 
books, companions of the day just ended. 
The place was peaceful, instinct with a full, 
grave life, compelling to quietness. And 
quiet enough was the talk that for two hours 
rose and fell before that kitchen fire. Anglo- 
Saxon prophets are different from their great 
Hebrew predecessors in that earnestness 
constrains them ever to reserve. Yet surely 
the soul of Isaiah might have thrilled to hear. 
The same old problems now as then, the same 
old agony and toil and longing in the vision 
of righteousness. Is the world no further 
along after all these centuries, after the 
coming of the Christ? Yet is the vision 
persistent, and the prophets multiply. Isaiah 
doubtless sees much now, and he knows that 
the end is sure. 

It was not only of drunkenness that they 
talked, and the sins of the flesh, but even 
more particularly of the sins of distrust and 
malice. How live ina place where actions 
are not judged first for their uprightness? 
How live? Why, forsooth, without flinch- 
ing. 

is it a slender hope to reclaim an impenitent 
drunkard? A slender hope draws mighty 
things after it sometimes. 

As for the woman—Mr. Eldridge shook his 
head. ‘‘I wish,’’ he began, but David cut 
quickly in. 

**She has good in her, I know,” he said, 
‘‘and she trusts me. I shall not fail her.” 

Then, with mutual consent of chivalry, they 
forebore to discuss her. 

It was such a talk as gues to the bottom of 
things, and confirms and advances a cause in- 
ealculably. At its close, the old eyes and the 
young regarded each other gravely. Then 
the old twinkled a little. 

**We must be careful,” said Mr. Eldridge, 
“not to fall under our own condemnation. 
It seems to me we’ve been giving Lincoln a 
pretty poor setting out. And the place is full 
of good people.”’ 

‘“*That’s true enough,” answered David, 
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laughing and pushing back his chair. (It was 
then that Ruth heard him, and started to de- 
scend.) ‘‘And after all, what am I? It’s 
very presumptuous.”’ 

Ruth, pausing unseen in the doorway, sur- 
veyed the two faces before her and sighed. 
She understood so well their expression. 
Then she came forward, and drew a footstool 
to her father’s side, and sat down, with her 
smooth dark head resting against his arm. 
David’s eyes lightened slowly, looking down 
at her. Almost unconsciously his thoughts 
took a less strenuous turn, fell into slower 
channels. He leaned his elbows on his knees 
and dreamed of summer meadows. Mr. El- 
dridge put out his hand and laid it gently on 
his daughter’s head. There was great com- 
fort in this woman’s presence, great cheer, 
even, in a certain humorous way, great pro- 
tection. 

And so the full development had come to 
pass, moving on to an outcome somehow, 
somewhere. Catastrophe seemed inevitable. 
No wonder David was grave, striding away 
through the storm. The year’s consumma- 
tion was come; his own might be at hand. 
Nothing so grave, so peaceful, could he hope 
to attain. Yet we ourselves determine the 
spirit, if not the form, of our consummations, 
and surely David’s mind knew both peace 
and gravity. 

Horatio Bridges was better now. That was 
cause for satisfaction. His convalescence had 
not sustained the high tone of his illness, and 
David had some time since been deposed from 
the flattering eminence of angelship. Neither 
was there any sign of penitence in the sick 
man. He railed at the horse that ran away, 
he sailed at the fence against which he was 
thrown; once David smiled obscurely, and 
then he railed at him. But nevertheless he 
liked the young man, and made the fact 
manifest. 

As for Mrs. Bridges, her attitude for the 
most part was one of submissive dependence. 
She no longer wore the bow in her hair, and 
her eyes, when she looked at David, seldom 
got further than wistfulness. She was seri- 
ous at times, and at times again stormy and 
petulant, yet easily subdued. Her relation 
with her husband was matter of speculation 
on the part of the young knight-ignorant who 
was being, in this summary fashion, intro- 
duced to the facts of life. Things must as- 
suredly be of one kind or of the other, he 
thought. Yet there was the old look of 
hatred—could he ever forget that day? And 
there was, on the other hand, the almost 
tender solicitude of the sick-room. How rec- 
oncile the two? The dreadful versatility of 
the human heart which, uncontrolled, may 
be all things in a day, and sincerely after a 
fashion, was beyond David’s comprehension. 
He dismissed the problem daily. That the 
husband and wife always kept the peace in 
his presence, that they wanted him there, 
that he could serve them in any way, was 
enough to determine his conduct. He cer- 
tainly would not leave them. For the rest, 
for the consequence—he was fortunately not 
the angel Gabriel; but even if he had been, 
the issue lay beyond. 

Thinking these things, he strode down the 
winter road through the swift, silent storm. 
His head was bent to resist the flakes, but, 
in spite of this, the effect of his carriage was 
one of greater erectness than heretofore. 
There was fire as well as gentleness coming 
into his manner of late. A woman, advanc- 
ing up the road from the opposite direction, 
noticed this, perhaps not for the first time. 
She walked slowly untilhe saw her. Instantly 
then how his cap came off, and how his face 
woke into a flashing smile! 

“Good morning!” he cried exultantly, 
standing bareheaded in the storm. ‘‘Isn’t it 
glorious? ”’ 

But Ruth did not respond as she was wont 
to do. Her face, which should have been 
flushed with the storm, was pale, and her 
eyes were fullof pain. She looked up silently. 
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Instinctively David put out his hand, and the 
smile faded from bis lips. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ he demanded. 

‘*O, David, David!’”? It was not petition 
exactly. The tone was too hopeless for that. 
Resignation, rather, and sorrow, very strong, 
deep sorrow. “If you only wouldn’t! If 
only you could be content! ”’ 

The storm circled about them, the moun- 
tains and trees were dim, they were shut in 
a snowy wilderness alone together, those two. 
For a moment silence lingered. 

‘*Ruth,” then said David gently, ‘‘I don’t 
know what you may have heard. I am not 
going to ask. It is not necessary to know 
anything, to say all that there is to say; and 
that is just that I have to do what seems to 
me right.’’ 

** Regardless?’’ pleaded Ruth. 

** Regardless,” David answered. 

He gave the hand which he held a friendly 
pressure, then released it. He turned to re- 
sume his path. 
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‘“‘ By the way,” he turned again inquiring, 
‘*did you come here on purpose to speak to 
me?” 

Ruth flushed indignantly. How dared he 
ask such a question? How could he be so 
presuming as even to suggest such a thing? 
She drew herself up with great dignity. 
Then— 

‘* Yes,” she answered meekly. 

David again held out his hand. “It 
wasvery kind,’ he said gravely. ‘‘ Thank 
you.” 

There was no trace of any subtler under- 
standing than friendly gratitude in his voice 
or manner. He took off his cap, and was 
gone. 

Then Ruth, left alone, set her lips with a 
determination which changed the trouble in 
her eyes into a kind of fiereeness. She gath- 
ered her cloak more closely about her shoul- 
ders, and set off swiftly. Whither? 


[To be continued.) 





Both Sides the 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue ; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Brooklyn Brotherhood 


In spite of a heavy storm, a goodly number 
met at the Montauk Club, Feb. 6, as guests 
of Rev. Mareus B. Taylor, pastor of Park 
Church, whose new building is growing stead- 
ily and will soon reveal its complete beauty. 
After lunch Dr. Taylor showed the ministers 
over the new building, and was congratulated 
on the strategie value of its location and the 
fine architectural design in keeping with the 
handsome residences that will surround it in 
this Park Slope section. Dr. Taylor’s people 
have shouldered a heavy burden in erecting 
chapel and schoolroom and church auditorium 
as well, but the unanimity of the members 
and the forced pressure of their present 
cramped quarters maintain an enthusiasm 
that indicates success in the near future, and 
ability to meet all kinds of financial weather. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 


At Hotel Chelsea the room was full of men 
anxious to hear Rev. Leighton Williams, 
M. A., of Amity Baptist Church (a member of 
the meeting) discuss The New Evangelism: 
Social, as well as Individual. He gave a mas- 
terly review of the notable book The Captive 
City of God, by Richard Heath of England. 
By his family association, the work of his 
father, and his executive experience in The 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom, as well as by 
his friendship with Mr. Heath and many 
other social workers abroad, Mr. Williams 
is well fitted to give an adequate and fair 
analysis of the book, which hedid. The dis- 
cussion was taken up by Rev. L. L. Taylor of 
Puritan Church, who naturally is deeply in- 
terested in the movements with which his 
brother Graham is identified, and by Prof. 
Charles P. Fagnani of Union Seminary, who 
has already given public addresses on this 
book. Seven ministers were elected to mem- 
bership making the total nearly one hundred. 
At the luncheon fifty sat down, an unusual 
number, owing to the reception tendered to 
Dr. C. H. Patton, whom Dr. Creegan felici- 
tously introduced. After a brief outline of 
his great work from Dr. Patton, Secretaries 
Ryder and Duncan added their greetings. At 
the next meeting The Church’s Share in 
Labor Problems is to be discussed. 


The New York Club 


Held its regular meeting last Monday and 
listened to a discussion on Kipling. Pres. 
C. O. Day of Andover spoke on The Refiec- 
tion of Kipling’s Personal Life in His Writ- 
ings. Mr. Robert E. Speer followed with an 
address on Kipling as a Moralistand Preacher. 


Brooklyn Bridge 


Both speakers, as students of the missionary 
field on which Kipling has expressed various 
ideas, were followed with keen interest. It 
was appropriate that the speaking should be 
followed by the impersonation of a high-caste 
Hindu woman (in costume) by Mrs. Abby 
Snell Burnell, a returned missionary, whose 
dramatic appeal vividly suggested the en- 
vironment in which many of Kipling’s best 
books were written. 


More Evangelism 

At White Plains and vicinity the Y. M. 
C. A. workers are holding a quiet and effec- 
tive mission in the churches of several de- 
nominations. 

In the Bronx, the union services of four 
weeks (one in Mr. Kephart’s building) have 
stimulated church members, a result sought 
as earnestly as that of reaching outsiders. 

For evangelism applied to civie interests 
Dr. R. S. McArthur has held two meetings 
in Calvary Baptist Church, with 100 invited 
clergymen, to create a religiously political 
movement looking toward the next election. 


Dr. Pentecost at Manhattan 


At Dr. Stimson’s Church, Dr. Pentecost is 
closing the second week of afternoon Bible 
readings and special evangelistic meetings 
every night. In spite of the hard weather, 
the attendance, especially in the evening, has 
grown, and here also church members have 
been quickened. 

The Women’s Guild, which raised $1,100 at 
Christmas time, will continue its good work 
by raising $5,000 as a first payment on the 
land mortgage. The Guild is one of the 
strongest forces of the church. The ladies 
meet once a month for luncheon, so that 
strangers are quickly absorbed into some de- 
partment of church work. The clothing bu- 
reau is conducted not as a charity (despised 
by self-respecting people) but as a business. 
There is a weekly sale of cast off garments 
at small prices, all of which find prompt sale. 


Sunday School Athletics 

Last June there was organized in Brooklyn 
the Sunday School Athletic League, with 
twenty-five schools as charter members. By 
Noy. 1, the number had increased to fifty, and 
is rapidly growing. The league began as a re- 
sult of the new studies, activities and methods 
used in connection with work among boys and 
youths. This movement has been largely 


stimulated by the formation of the Religious 
Education Association, before which, last 
week, the league’s work was discussed by Dr. 
George J. Fisher, the secretary. 

It is recognized as never before that a boy’s 
interests are largely physical and social, and 
hence the league has been organized to relate 
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these to his everyday life and reveal ulti- 
mately their religious significance. The 
Y. M. C. A. for years has done this for young 
men and on a smaller seale for boys, when- 
ever practicable. In time the Y. M. C. A. 
was appealed to, to assist in the formation of 
similar organizations in churches and Sunday 
schools, the latter often failing in their ex- 
periments for lack of sufficient experience. 
This growing demand on the part of the 
churches was answered by the organization of 
the league. In New York the matter was 
discussed in the press by Dr. L. H. Gulick, 
and many superintendents replied urging 
such a movement. In Brooklyn it was be- 
gun by Dr. Fisher, physical director of the 
central Y. M.C. A. 

Various phases of athletic sports, such as 
basket ball, baseball, gymnastics, etc., are 
formed in sections, each being officered by 
experts of its class. Applications for specific 
organizing of certain phases of athletics are 
referred to the head officer of each section. 
Thus a thorough supervision is maintained. 
The work of the league is enjoyable, and con- 
ducted along scientific lines, with careful dis- 
cipline. Tournaments, summer camps, ath- 
letic meets, etc., are planned. On March 25, 
for instance, Dr. Fisher has arranged at the 
Fourteenth Regiment Armory a meet which 
is expected to attract the attention of the 
cream of the college and athletic circles in 
Eastern States. Relay racing will be a fea- 
ture. Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia and Cor- 
nell have promised to send in entries in the 
intercollegiate events. 

The advent of the league is hailed with sat- 
isfaction, especially in Brooklyn, where the 
Sunday schools are more closely organized in 
union enterprises than in any other borough 
of the metropolis. The New York Board of 
Education has refused the request of the three 
great district organizations of Sunday schools 
in Brooklyn to make the day of their annual 
parade in June a public school holiday. 

SYDNEY. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGKEGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 17 


Mrs. E. H. Wiggin of Union Church, Bos- 
ton, led the meeting. The Woman’s Board, 
having been tried by fire, sounded a note of 
thanksgiving that no greater disaster resulted 
than has befallenthem. The wreckage of two 
rooms and the spoiling of most of the contents 
adds to the appreciation of the convenience 
and comforts that remain in the larger and 
more essential rooms on Beacon Street. 

A letter was read from Miss Gordon of 
Marash, where they are rejoicing innewand . 
commodious quarters after years of crowding; 
also a letter from Miss Elizabeth Trowbridge 
of Aintab expressing their pleasure in receiv- 
ing the new nurse, Miss Grant, who has gone 
to the relief of Dr. Hamilton and herself. 

Mrs. Lamson reported the trial which has 
come to Miss Long at Chihuahua, Mex., an 
explosion in the use of chemicals which sent 
a piece of glass into one eye, causing great 
suffering and peril to sight. Miss Swan, a 
friend of Miss Hammond, who was providen- 
tially there, herself a trained nurse, was prov- 
ing a friend in need and at the same time was 
efficiently aiding Miss Dunning in the school. 
Mrs. Howland went from her home in Gua- 
dalajara and was ministering to Miss Long’s 
comfort. The latest report is more encourag- 
ing. 





For my experience is that this here thing 
that people calls love, it takes holt of people 
in differ’nt and war’ous ways. Sometimes it 
ain’t much more trouble to a feller than a bad 
cold, or a crick in the neck, which is ill con- 
venient, but he know it ain’t a-going to kill 
him out and out. Then agin the thing strike 
him, and he jest know something’s got to be 
done or they ain’t no tellin’ what’ll happen.— 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
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NEWARK 


Belleville Avenue was long without a pastor, until 
Rev. T. M. Shipherd accepted a call last spring. 
The loyal membership includes Dr. William Hayes 
Ward and his sisters. Its first effort under the 
new leadership has been to reorganize the Sunday 
school. Here, as in many New Jersey churches, 
there has been general dissatisfaction with the 
Sunday school work as traditionally carried on. 
A study of the child’s needs led to the conclusion 
that a uniform system of lessons was impossible. 

The school has been carefully graded. After 
passing from the junior department, the pupils 
study biography; in the altruistic period come the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul, in their simpler 
forms; in the graduate or collegiate department 
{for adults) text-books are used on the origin and 
history of the Bible and on modern heroes in foreign 
fields. This school has also introduced manual in- 
struction in the use of sand for making maps and 
fixing historic facts by geography, pulp maps and 
models being also used. The Blakeslee system is 
used for some periods, and Y. M. C. A. works, like 
Men of Israel and Travels of Paul. The public 
library has co-operated by furnishing reference 
books for use of teachers. This grading and reor- 
ganizing has aroused new interest in Sunday school 
work, both among teachers and young people. 

First Church, Rev. G. L. Hanscom, pastor, re- 
ports a graded Sunday school and teachers’ train- 
ing class, with consequent increase of interest 
among the older members and increasing attend- 
ance, many new scholars coming in. The athletic 
association has attracted young men to the church. 
Accessions are of encouraging frequency, while of 
fate there has been special response to the pastor’s 
appeal to the young people to accept Christ. 

Mr. and Mrs. Royal L. Melendy have recently 
moved to Newark and united with Belleville Ave- 
nue Church. This minister, with his wife’s assist- 
ance, is devoting himself to settlement work, the 
first established in Newark. Men of wealth have 
been interested in the movement, and at 555 
Market Street the new Neighborhood House is 
being carried on promisingly. 


MONTCLAIR 


First Church; with its membership of some 1,100, 
is being led to seek the deepening of the spiritual 
life. Dr. Bradford’s preaching is unusually earnest 
in this direction, and there is evident eagerness 
among the people. The various organizations of 
the church are unusually active this season, and 
the young people’s prayer meetings and the social 
life of the young people are items of unusual in- 
terest. In the Sunday school the question of reor- 
ganization comes to the front. The outside be- 
nevolence of this school was about $600 last year. 
Dr. Gladden spoke in January td the Congrega- 
tional Club, which usually holds its meetings with 
First Church. Mr. Dawson is expected in Mont- 
clair March 9, 10. 

The Watchung Avenue Church, Rev. Horace Por- 
ter, pastor, was founded about a year ago. Its 
Sunday school has been organized on the graded 
system, and the teachers are eagerly awaiting 
some adequate text-book series for graded work. 
The schoo! has more than doubled during the year. 
Accessions at every communion have added a 
third to the church membership during the year. 
A beautiful new building is under way, which is 
expected to be ready for occupancy by the last of 
the summer. This work has been from the start 
wholly independent of any other church, and bas 
a large field unoccupied by any other denomina- 
tion. 

The Montclair Congregational Club held its last 
meeting at Glenridge Feb. 10. The subject was, 
Work for Young People. Dr. F. E. Clark dwelt 
upon the four principles of Christian Endeavor: 
confession of Christ, service in his name, loyalty 
to one’s own church, interdenominational fellow- 
ship. Rev. T. I. Coultas of Newark, whose church 
has the largest Epworth League in the world, told 
of that society. He attributed its success to the 
fact that it has a remarkable leader. The keynote 
of successful work among young people is “right 
leadership.” 

At Upper Montclair Dr. Davey has just com- 
pleted the second year of his pastorate as suc- 
cessor of Rev. Howard Bliss. Advance move- 
ments are the Commonwealth Club and special ef- 
fort to improve the Sunday school. This club for 
social and intellectual life occupies the former 
ehurch building and, though a community work, 





is backed by the members of Christian Union 
Church. Sunday school teachers’ meetings are 
combined with the Wednesday night prayer meet- 
ing. The session from eight to nine thirty is di- 
vided equally between the devotional and teach- 
ing features. The addition of ten members at the 
last communion was significant as being the re- 
sult of special effort of individual members to 
reach friends outside the church. A debt of about 
$6,000 has been paid during the year, the church 
now having both its edifices clear of debt, the old 
structure being used for clubs and general parish 
needs. A new departure in Sunday school work 
is the formation of a class designed to interest 
those who ordinarily lose touch with church life 
between Sunday school years and maturer life. 


EAST ORANGE 


First Church is rapidly wiping out its debt. With 
advance in all departments, one feature is spe- 
cially noteworthy. The class for systematic study 
of the Bible, comprising about thirty members of 
the church, has for three years done remarkable 
work. Most of the members are everyday busi- 
ness men. In this class every book of the Old 
Testament, the Apocrypha and several special 
subjects have been carefully considered through 
papers and discussions, principally under the for- 
mer pastor, now professor of Biblical literature in 
Dartmouth College. This year Rev. F. Q. Blanch- 
ard has continued the work, taking up the study 
of the life of Jesus. Stapfer’s Life of Jesus is 
the basis of study, with the recent translation of 
Holtzman’s Life of Jesus as supplementary. The 
members hold every variety of view, from extreme 
conservative to the most radical. From this class 
goes out a larger intellectual interest and a deeper 
spiritual life to the whole church. There is al- 
ready a collection of essays which would be cred- 
itable to the students of any theological seminary. 
‘A happy result of this study has been to reclaim 
for the church some who had felt that the satis- 
faction of the reason was inconsistent with the 
Christian life. 

OTHER CHURDHES 


Nutley, Rev. O. C. Helming, pastor, has entered 
upon a period of larger prosperity this tenth year 
of its history. It has an attractive building, a good 
balance on hand and a growing community. Be- 
ginning with 24 members ten years ago, the church 
has now about 225. Interest seems chiefly to 
center upon the Sunday school. This has been re- 
organized on a system of grading corresponding 
to that of the public schools. The course of in- 
struction is largely from Miss Chamberlain’s Intro- 
duction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. The 
school is awaiting the completion of the series of 
text-books to come from the University of Chicago 
Press. The training of teachersis receiving much 
attention from Mr. Helming, who has been assisted 
in this by a course of lectures on The Christian Use 
of the Old Testament by Rev. C. E. Hesselgrave of 
Chatham. 

Rev. G. P. Eastman at Orange Valley has been 
preaching .a series of sermons on The Moral 
and Religious Forces in the Development of a 
City’s Life. These have aroused general interest 
and the press has printed them practically in full. 
The average attendance is high, both morning and 
evening. Men’s and boy’s clubs are receiving spe- 
cial attention, new quarters being planned for 
them. The organ has just been renovated at a cost 
of $3,000. At Paterson, Rev. R. A. Dunlap has 


entered upon his second year’s pastorate. He has 
a difficult work, but the church shows signs of 
increased activity and renewed spiritual interest. 

At First Church, Elizabeth, the most marked 
feature is the meetings for men only, Sunday after- 
noons, which are well attended. Rev. Walter 
Thorpe reports special spiritual interest among his 
young people. 

Bound Brook presents unusual features. During 
three years of Rev. R. J. Tomson’s pastorate, he 
has received but one Congregationalist into his 
church except from his own Sunday school. Con- 
gregational blood seems scarce, but the church 
grows, nevertheless. The pastor is given to teach- 
ing by the lecture method and this form of instruc- 
tion seems to attract many from all denominations. 
The Men’s Club, two years old, has an attendance 
of 250 and fairly represents the movement to in- 
terest men by means of such clubs, which many 
New Jersey churches have adopted. From Bound 
Brook also reports renewed interest in the Sunday 
school problem. This school is reported as up to 
date, graded and splendidly organized. Chimney 
Rock Chapel is the center of a noble country work 
being done by city people from their suburban 
homes. 

Rev. J. R. Pratt has not quite completed his first 
year as pastor at Verona, but excellent foundations 
have been laid. The church has been made the 
center for community life, in a way that has helped 
both town and church. A club house has been 
opened, with various games, a bowling alley put in, 
reading-rooms established, and a library founded, 
A dance hall near the church has been purchased, 
fitted up as an annex and devoted to the uses 
of the Boy’s Brigade, and men’s and girl’s physical 
culture classes. This and the club house are help- 
ing the pastor in effective opposition to the saloon 
power. A member of the church has recently pre- 
sented a lot, on which a parsonage is building. 

Westfield, Dr. J. H. Danforth, pastor, has had 
the largest accessions in its history—34, 17 on con- 
fession—during the last year. A deeply spiritual 
life pervades the church. The Sunday school has 
so outgrown its rooms that a new building—a com- 
bined parish house and Sunday school—is to be 
erected on land already purchased. 





Biographical 
REV. GEORGE W. SARGENT 


Mr. Sargent died Jan. 31, at the home of his son-in- 
law, Prof. Edward W. Bemis, superintendent of the 
Cleveland, O., Waterworks. He was born Feb. 16, 
1833, in Dover, N. H., graduated at Dartmouth in 
1856 and at Andover Seminary in 1859, became 
pastor of the church of Raymond, N. H., for five 
years, leaving there for a two years’ pastorate at 
South Natick, Mass. For the next thirty-three 
years he filled pastorates in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas. His more recent 
charges were at Granite Falls, Minn., Clearwater, 
Minn., Preston, Io., Bellevue, Io., and at Alton, 
Kan. He resigned in 1901 on account of the ill 
health of his wife. Since that time he has resided 
with his daughter. He gave up active ministerial 
work, save for the several months in which he 
served as associate pastor at Plymouth Church, 
Cleveland. A man with broad grasp of the great 
problems confronting the Church and the nation, 
he was so modest and self-sacrificing as ever to be 
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willing to serve on the pioneer line of the advanc- 
ing settlement of the West. 


REV. WHEELER M. WELLMAN 


Wheeler M. Wellman was born in Ohio, fifty-six 
years ago. He began his ministry in Kansas, 
preaching to the people of that new West a mes- 
sage of cheer and fullness. 

He was for many years a familiar figure in the 
home missionary field, having been state evangelist 
of Colorado, in Nebraska and in Kansas. He was 
Sunday-school missionary in Kansas at two dif- 
ferent times, general missionary of Oklahoma and 
for seven years a missionary to the Indians. 

During his ministry he built ten churches. For 
three years preceding his death he was obliged, 
because of ill health, to resign all pastoral work, 
but kept in touch with all forms of Christian ac- 
tivity. He died of acute cystitis, brought on by 
a fall upon the ice. He was taken to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., for an operation and 
treatment, and after eleven days of great suffering 
died Feb. 1. 

He leaves a wife, two sons—one Dr. F. C. Well- 
man, a missionary of the American Board in West 
Africa, the second Dr. C. L. Wellman of Hydro, 
Okla.—and a daughter, Mrs. O. T. Robinson. 

. L. J. 


In and Around Boston 


Food for the Hungry 


A meal for three cents does not have an ap- 
petizing sound. Yet the Episcopal City Mis- 
sion furnishes a meal at that price which, ac- 
cording to competent testimony, is substantial 
and appeases hunger. The place is 1008 
Washington Street, and about seven hundred 
men eat there every day. The kitchen and its 
furnishings are scrupulously clean, and the 
food is well cooked. For three cents one may 
have a large bow] of stew, or a bowl] of chow- 
der, or a large plate of baked beans, and with 
each dish three slices of bread; or a cup of cof- 
fee prepared with milk and sugar, and three 
doughnuts. The plant is self-supporting, and 
has already been enlarged. It is proposed to 
establish two other places in different parts of 


the city. If lunchrooms as good as this is said | 
to be can be sustained at this rate, it is evi- | 
dent that no one need starve who is able to | 


reach them. 


A good many deserving men | 


who have not even three cents have received | 


free tickets, each good for one meal. 


A New Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 


Taking one consideration with another— | 


the scorching desert, the stinging gnat, the 
simoon, the treacherous and murderous Arab 
—the life of an archwologist in Babylonia can 
hardly be a happy one. 


Yet Prof. John H. | 


Haynes, former United States Consul to Bag- 
dad, braved these, with other dangers and | 


discomforts, in the interest of scientific re- 


search, with results which have electrified the | 
educational world; and his accomplished wife , 


accompanied him that she might care for him 
and share his experiences. But intellect and 
character sway, as the music of a gentle voice 
charms, the savage breast, and she has emerged 
from the ordeal unscathed. With velvet tones, 
reposeful manner and rare self-restraint, she 
told her unique and enthralling tale last week 
to the Teachers’ Club gathered at Young’s 
Hotel. Not the least interesting part to Chris- 
tians is her earnest testimony to the faithful 
though unapplauded ministry of missionaries 
to the children of God’s first love. Mrs. 
Haynes makes lecture engagements through 
the New England Club Bureau, 8 Beacon 
Street. 


The Ministers’ Meeting 

Dr. C. S. Macfarland and Rev. F. S. Hun- 
newell’s discussion as to the best use of Lent 
were followed by a dramatie study from the 
Bible by Miss Leila Simon, who with much 
sweetness and power gave a reverent inter- 








A Favorite Cough Remey. For 
(a Colds, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrk, 
TUL MILS no more usefu! article can be found. 
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pretation of the death of Moses and the rais- 
ing of Lazarus. 





Great is the force of example! A caller at 
‘Thomas Todd’s establishment soon after the 
recent fire wore a somewhat saddened ex- 
pression. After looking about a little he 
turned to Mr. Todd and said: ‘‘ Well! I’ve 
just been to the hospital to visit two of my 
Sunday school class who have appendicitis. 
I was feeling pretty blue; but now I’ve seen 
how happy you folks are, I think I could at- 
tend their funerals with considerable real 
cheerfulness.” 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 27, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. L. H. Thayer; subject, The 
Enrichment of Worsbip. 

ae tte CONGRESS, Atlanta, Ga., April 29— 
May 7. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. M. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
McElveen. 








Deaths 


The a Sor notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notte. 





TRIPP—In Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 1, of pneumonia, 
a Margaret Hennipg Tripp, aged 81 yrs., 8 mos., 
17 days. 


NEWELL CHAMBERLAIN 

Newell Chamberlain passed away at his residence, 
29 River Street, Cambridge, on Feb. 10. While he had 
been in feeble health for many years, yet his last illness 
confined him to bis bed only afew days. Although he 
lived to such an age, his was the first death in the nome 
circle, and all the family were present at the time of 
his death. Mr. Chamberlain was bern in Westboro, 
April 6.1821. His early years were spent on his father’s 
farm. Later,and for nearly half a century, he and his 
brother, the late George D. Chamberlain, were in the 
wholesale beef business together under the firm name 
of N. & G. D. Chamberlain. For over forty years the 
two brothers also lived in double houses, practically 
together, and their families were brought up under the 
same roof. He was a much loved and respected mem- 
ber of Pilgrim Church, and a life member of all the mis- 
sionary societies. In home and church he found his 
highestenjoyment. He looked with pride on his picture 
of the four generations of the family. He leaves a 
widow, seven children, fifteen grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 








Relieves pain, reduces inflammation, 
checks severe bleeding, by the use of 


PONDS EXTRACT 


First Aid to the Injured. 
Hospital and home reliance i: sudden accident. 
Sold only tn sealed bottles under buf wrapper. 
Accept no Substitute 
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Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the great- 
est curative and preventive 
medicine the world has ever 
known... It is an all-round 
medicine, producing its un- 
equalled effects by purify- 
ing, vitalizing and enriching 
the blood on which the health 
and strength of every organ, 
bone and tissue depend. Ac= 
cept no substitute for Hood’s, 
but insist on having Hood’s 


AND ONLY HOOD’S. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8888 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudiey St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 











Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 





Pilgrim Hymnal 


THE BEST HYMN-BOOK 
FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 


We would like to send a returnable 
copy to every pastor and music com- 
mittee of churches desiring new and 
satisfactory books. Write to 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





AN OLD CHEST 


Says Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘There 


is no art in writing except brevity.” 


It ought to be easy to write a brief ad- 
vertisement of this Hall Chest. After all, 
it’s a simple matter; nothing but a chest; 


surely that is brief enough. 


And yet a volume might be writ- 








ten of this delightful adaptation of the lines of an old 16th Century 


Marriage Coffer to the modern needs of today. 


fully curved sides and front. 
feet. 
lion in low relief. 


The chest has grace- 


There are short but massive claw 
Under the brass escutcheon on the front is a winged medal- 
The lid overhangs and has a raised panel. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 























IIE anemones 


enae aaa 
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Transfer of Union Church, 
North Brookfield 


The disbanding of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church and the transfer of its property 
by the parish to the Episcopal diocese requires 
for its proper estimate a knowledge of the 
historical facts and present conditions. The 
latest Year-Book reports it as having fifty-one 
residentmembers. It was founded half a cen- 
tury ago, by withdrawals from the First Con- 
gregational Church; and in a field then ample 
for two such churches the division generally 
approved itself as fostering harmony and ac- 
complishing a wider ministry. In later years, 
at least, the relations between these two 
churches have been genuinely fraternal. In 
1891 a pastor was installed over the Union 
Church who soon showed himself an Episco- 
palian in tastes and convictions, and who 
labored with slight disguise to convert all his 
hearers to that polity, to which he finally 
transferred himself and closed his pastorate, 
his church being then unwilling to follow him. 
The significant act of his ministry was the 
securing of funds from an aged widow of his 
church for a costly stone edifice; the resulting 
structure was in full conformity in minutest 
details with the Episcopal order of worship. 
In its planning and building the church and 
congregation had no authoritative part; and 
when completed it proved defective in essen- 
tial particulars, involving large and continu- 
ally repeated expenditure for repair, in ad- 
dition to a heavy annual bill for maintenance. 

In 1901 the loss of the town’s one large in- 
dustry compelled radical readjustments for 
both churches. Earnest efforts were made 
for union, the First Church sending an invi- 
tation to this effect; but the disposition of 
this costly stone meeting house proved an in- 
solvable problem. In the years since the 
Union Church has been mostly without pas- 
toral care, and it is evident that even the de- 
voted and heroic efforts of the little band re- 
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maining in it must be unequal to the task of 
self-support. With the First Church amply 
able to cultivate the present field of Congre- 
gationalism, outside aid from the Congrega- 
tional denomination would be out of the 
question. The Episcopalians stand ready to 
give such aid. Since the constituency of the 
Union Church has been so thoroughly pre- 
pared for such affiliations by a former minis- 
try, and an edifice adapted to such worship 
has been awaiting the use of any body of 
Christians financially able to maintain it for 
what must be, for the present at least, a 
mission church, it seems natural and right 
that this step should be taken. If a success- 
ful Episcopalian church can be developed in 
North Brookfield, ministering also to a large 
area in adjoining towns where there is no 
such body, it ought to result in a distinct gain 
for the kingdom. 

When all the circumstances are known, 
there will be no feeling that Congregational- 
ism has lost prestige or that our Episcopal 
brethren have been despoiling our heritage, 
but rather that a wise realignment of forces is 
being attempted. Of course there has been 
no transfer of an entire church to the Episco- 
palian denomination, which does not recog- 
nizeas a Christian church any Congregational 
organization; there has simply been the dis- 
banding of the old organization, that any of 
its members so disposed may join individually 
an Episcopal mission. Jo he 





Juvenile Humorists 
EXCLUSIVE 


The little three-year-old daughter of a lead- 
ing minister resents too great familiarity. A 
few evenings ago, though she seemed a little 
unwilling, a caller took her upon his lap, 
whereupon she said with great gravity: 

**T want to sit in my own lap.”’ 
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Needless to add, he immediately put her 
down. 
PUTTING HER AT HER EASE 


“Did your playmate enjoy her visit?” said 
mamma to her small daughter, who had just 
bidden adieu to her little friend. ‘‘ Why, yes, 
mamma, I think she did,”’ replied the child. 
“T called her ‘My dear’ very often in that 
dressy tone you use when you have company.” 


NOT A GRAVEN IMAGE 


**T guess that isn’t me,” said little Ralph, 
as he gazed earnestly at a photograph of him- 
self. ‘*What makes you think so?” asked 
his mother. ‘‘’Cause it’s standing still too 
long to be me,”’ was the reply. 


INFERENTIAL REASONING 


Little Margery, playing with her kitten, 
got a rather severe scratch from the ani- 
mal. Her lip trembled for an instant, and 
then she assumed the commanding attitude 
and expression that her mother had assumed 
under similar circumstances toward her, and 
extending her hand, said sternly, ‘* Titty, dive 
me dat pin.””— Boston Transcript. 


AN EMBRYO EDITOR 


The dominie’s young son was sitting at 
table, when a guest, turning to him, said: 

** My boy, what did you think of your father’s 
sermon? I saw you listening intently.’ 

**T guess it was very good,” said the boy; 
‘*but there were three mighty fine places 
where he could have stopped.”—Saturday 
Evening Post. 





Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk affords the maximum amount of 
food energy, in the minimum bulk, conferring the 
greatest good to the infant with the least tax on 
the digestive organs. It surpasses all other foods 
for artificial infant feeding. Try it. 











Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


Lincn Department 


SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 20 inches square, good quality, 
Special price for this lot, 


beautiful designs. Worth 1.75. 


1.50 dozen. 


SILVER BLEACHED, HEMSTITCHED DAMASK SETS, 
an odd lot, to be closed at very low prices. 


Cloth 63x 93 inches and one dozen 16-inch Napkins. 


5.50, now 4.00. 


Cloth 63x 93 inches and one dozen 18 inch Napkins. 


6.50, now 5.00. 


HAND-LOOM SILVER BLEACHED DAMASK, full 72 
inches.wide, very heavy and fine quality, just 15 pieces. Worth 


1.50. While they last, 1.00 yard. 


SATIN DAMASK, 72 inches wide. 
A small lot to be closed out at 75c yard. 


20-INCH NAPKINS to match, 2.00 dozen. 


Always on hand, a large assortment of MEDIUM AND 
FINE QUALITY PATTERN CLOTHS and NAPKINS to 


match, at very reasonable prices. 


White Goods 


MERCERIZED PIQUE, soft finish, 4 beautiful designs, will 
Always retailed for 37ic. 


make a very desirable dress. 
Special price for this lot, 19c. 


FINE WHITE POPLIN, yarn mercerized, a very desirable 
and popular fabric for waists or full dress. 


this week 29c. 


INDIA LINON, 40 inches wide, fine quality and well worth 


17c. For this week, 12 1-2c. 


Try a piece of our special LONG CLOTH, made and finished 


expressly for us. 12 yards for 1.50. 


Ask to see our LINEN EMBROIDERED SHIRT WAIST 
Prices 2.50 to 15.00. 


PATTERNS, many exclusive designs. 


Usually retailed for 89c. 





Worth 


Worth 


Worth 374c. For 
interest you. 








Bay State 





For more than sixty years have been noted for 
excellence in design, superior finish and dura- 
bility. The name “Bay State’’ is a sufficient 
guarantee of quality. 

If the Bay State is not sold in your town, 
please write us before buying. Our booklet will 


BARSTOW STOVE 


Providence, R. I. 





COMPANY 


55 Portland Street 
BOSTON 
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A Bridgeport Anniversary 


Diamond weddings should surely be happy occa- 
sions for every member of the household; and if 
this be true in the case of a little group of individ- 
uals, how much more so in a church whose mem- 
bers, bound together by the strong ties which unite 
God’s great household, complete seventy-five years 
of beautiful service in the world. Such a happy 
season, full of health and help, has come to South 
Church, Bridgeport, Ct., which celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of organization Jan. 29— 
Feb. 1. There were special sermons on Sunday by 


the pastor, Rev. H. H. Tweedy, and Rey. John | 


De Peu, pastor of First Church. On Monday there 
was a roll call of the original members, responded 
to by their descendants; reminiscences of pastor- 
ates and of those who made them memorable; a 
history of the church during the last quarter of a 
century; a strong and beautiful address on Memo- 
ries as Inspirations by Rev. F. 8S. Child, D. D., with 
an organ recital and a congratulatory service, in 
which the friends of the church brought greetings. 
On Tuesday evening the men of the parish held a 
delightful banquet, at which the feast for the body 
was crowned with strong addresses upon such 
themes as The Place of the Church in the Twen- 
tieth Century, Young Men and the Religious Fu- 
ture of America, A Man’s Place in the Church Cam- 
paign, The Bench and the Pulpit, The City and the 
Church, and The Power of a United Christendom. 
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This banquet increased church enthusiasm and cre- | 


ated a desirable esprit de corps. 


‘* The finest lot of | 


speeches heard at any banquet in Bridgeport” was | 


the common verdict, especially gratifying because 
four of the speakers were laymen. 


On Wednesday | 


evening a praise and prayer service, with roll call, | 


brought the exercises to a close. 


To the chureh the days brought a wholesome and | 
Such reminders of its | 


invigorating experience. 
splendid heritage and its present large opportuni- 


et if 
ties and responsibilities have not only roused its | 


emotions, but strengthened its spiritual muscles; 


and the work, already so happily successful, bids | 
fair to grow larger in its scope, as well as more | 


fruitful and effective in years to come. 


Historic Church Burned 


Karly inthe morning of Feb. 13, the oldest land- | 


mark of Congregationalism in the Northwest Ter- 


ritory was removed by the burning to the ground of | 


the edifice of the “‘ Old First” in Marietta, 0. 
origin of the fire is unknown. 

Soon after the pioneers made their first settle- 
ment in 1788, the Ohio Company sent Rey. Daniel 


The | 


Story to minister to the spiritual needs of Marietta | 


and the surrounding country. The church was 
organized in 1796, and the meeting house dedi- 
eated in 180%). 
type of churches, with bigh pulpit, old-fashioned 
rectangular pews, having doors opening into the 
aisles, and from its two corner towers, it early came 
to be known as the “two horned” church. From 
time to time, the building was repaired and im- 
proved, but without material change. 

In 1900, after a careful study of the situation, it 
was decided to make a thorough repairing and en- 
larging of the edifice. The general style of the in- 
terior was retained, transepts were built out on 
either side, rooms provided for choir and pastor, 
‘vestibules enlarged, a colonial front was added, 
the woodwork finished in cherry, a new $6,000 
Austin organ, having 1,645 pipes and 73 move- 
men's, the gift of two members, was put in. This 
rebuilt house, costing about $19,000, lacking noth- 
ing in beauty and magnificence, retaining in out- 
jine and general appearance the edifice which had 
stood for nearly a century, was rededicated Jan 
12,1902, with great rejoicing and with manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit’s presence, under the leadership 
of its faithful and honored pastor, Dr. J. R. Nichols. 

The “ two horned” church has not only always 
been closely identified with the intellectual, moral 
and religious influence of the community, but it 
has been mother of all the Ohio churches, and has 


held a unique position among the churches of the | 


Northwest. The burning of this structure, which 
for nearly a century has stood as a beacon light, 
drings sorrow to lovers of the Pilgrim faith. 

W. R. B. 





It was built after the New England | 

















Bargain Rates 
To California 


March 1 to May 15 the Rock Island 
System will sell “colonist” tickets to prin- 
cipal points in California at the low rate of 


$33.00 from Chicago 
$30.00 from St.Louis 


March and April are the pleasantest 
months in the year in California. Rock 
Island Tourist Sleepers leave Chicago 
and St. Louis daily for Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, via El Paso— southern 
route, most comfortable. 

Cut out this ad, place name and address on margin 
and send to me. I will promptly forward a book about 


alifornia, a Tourist car folder, and full information 
concerning Rock Island service. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Ili. 











BE 3d 
Pacific Coast 


Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles without change. Double berth only $7.00. Fast 
trains, choice of routes. Meals in dining cars (a la carte). 

Write us for information as to the resources and opportunities, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to 
get there, how long it takes and what it costs via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line. Booklets and folders 
sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 















All agents sell tickets via this line. 


aN The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mass. 


Select long tours. Small 


| par- | FOR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
EUROPE ties. Choice of routes. Personal $250 Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 


escort. Apply at once. 


Boston or Chicago. 





PICTURESQUE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIPS WEEKLY FROM 
NEW YORK VIA NEW ORLEANS 
A Delightful Trip to Two Delightful Cities 


HAVANA 


INQUIRE 


170 Washington St., 
BOSTON MASS. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., Marion, N D., accepts call 
to Oriska. 

COOPER, HAROLD, Pond Creek, OkI., to Fairmount, 
Ind. Accepts. 

EDGAR, E. H., to Oacoma, 8. D. Accepts. 

EVANS, DAVID E., Armour, 8. D., to Racine, Wis. 
Accepts. 

FRIZZELL, JOHN W., First Ch., Eau Claire, Wis., 
to First Ch., Sioux City, logy Accepts. 

HAGAR, CuHaAs. S., Second Ch., Hyde Park, Vt., to 
First Ch., Albany, N. Y. 

HI.us, Wo. S., Ocheltree, Kan., to Linwood. Ac- 
cepts. 

HOLMES, WM. F., Plainfield Center, N. Y., to Siloam 

. and Fairview. Accepts. 

IORNS, BENJ., Turtle River, Minn.,to Henry, S. D. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

JENKINS, JAS., Ebensburg, Pa., 
burg. Accepts. 

JUEL, H., to Fingal, N. D. Accepts. 

LEE, VINTON, Chicago, Ill., to Lake Charles, La. 
Accepts. 

MASON, JAS. D., Forest City, lo., to Waterville and 
Morristown. Accepts. 

MIX, CLIFTON H., Cliftondale, Mass., accepts call 
to Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, declining call to First 
Ch., Lowell. 

REEs, LUTHER, Paris, Tex., 
Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

SHAFER, CHAS. H., Atlanta, Mich., to Prattville. 
Accepts. 

SHAW, BENJ. J. H., Grand Rapids, Wis., to Amboy, 
Ill. Accepts. 

STAUFFER, J. H. (Meth. Epis.), Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Bond St. Ch., Toronto, Can. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, Jas., Council Bluffs, lo., to Hampton. 
Accepts. 

ZEIGLER, W. H., Chicago, Ill.,to Ivanhoe. Accepts, 
and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


KILBON, GEO. L. W., o. Letcher, S. D., Feb. 8. 
Sermon, Pres. H. Seil; other parts, Supt. W. H. 
Thrall, Rev. Messrs. A. C. Bowdish, C. M. Daley, 
Jas. Davies, C. F. De Groff and W. Scott. 

MAAR, FRED’K H., i. Fourth Ch., Oakland, Cal., 
Feb. 7. Parts, Rev. Messrs. R. C. Brooks and 
M. B. Fisher, and Drs. C. R. Brown and J. K. Me- 
Lean. 


to First Ch., Bloss- 


to Millard Ave. Ch, 














Earn With Safety 0/ 
This is a fair rate to receive on your 0 


money. Your saviogs invested with 
THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS Per Annum 
ND LOAN CO. are free from 





speculative dangers— earn 5% 
per annum—a profit consistent 


rsed b the most 
Endo y . with safe methods—and always 


conservative subject to your control. &% 

per annum paid for every 

authorities upon day invested, withdrawable at 
investments your pleasure. 


Our business established over 11 





years, under supervision of New 
York Bank ing Dept. Our patrons 
in every State of the Union—their 
eo increased investments prove their 
Ss a satisfaction. Write for particu- 
lars. Ask for Booklet B. 

Assets, $1.700,000. Surplus 

and Profits, $160,000. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 

















0/ Every 
0 Day 


emeneeil 

is what your money will earn—from the 
day it is deposited till it is withdrawn, 
when invested with this Company 

It’s just as safe and easy to get 5% in- 
terest compounded semi-annually as 
to get only the 3% from a savings bank. 
You may start with $5 and add or with- 
draw at pleasure. 

For full particulars write for interesting 

booklet mailed free. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT Co., 
Dept. G Calvert Building, Baltimore. 











Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 


Highly Profitable Investment | 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Resignations 


EvANs, DAvipD E., Armour, S. D., after about three 
years’ service. 

HAUPTMANN, WoM., Alma, Neb., 
May 15. Will practice law. 

HERALD, CHAS., Bethesda Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
after more than sixteen years’ service. 

REKEs, LUTHER, superintendency of home mis- 
sions of Texas and Louisiana. 

ROBERTS, JOHN, W. Cedar Valley, Neb., after 
nearly four years’ service. 

SOUTHGATE, CHAS. M., renews resignation at 
Auburndale Ch., Newton, Mass., to take effect 
July 17. 

TEMPLE, Wo. H. G., Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wn, 
after nearly ten years’ service. 

THOMPSON, JAs., Council Bluffs, Lo. 


American Board Personals 


BRIDGMAN, Mrs. L. B., of the Zulu Mission, ar- 
rived in Boston Jan, 21. 

GULICK, SIDNEY L., of the Japan Mission, is on 
leave of absence for two years, to enable him to 
prepare himself for the chair of systematic 
theology in the Doshisha. He will spend a year 
in this country, traveling from place to place in- 
terviewing leading thinkers. He will then study 
in Germany for a time and will spend a few 
months in India, investigating Buddhism at its 
source. 

HINMAN, GEo. W., and wife, formerly of the 
Foochow (China) Mission, but more recently con- 
nected with the Christian Endeavor Union of 
China, will soon rejoin the mission, having been 
reappointed. 

MALTBIE, ESTHER T., of Bulgaria, the European 
Turkey Mission, arrived in Boston Jan. 22. 


Waymarks 


[Under this heading will be grouped items re- 
ported at annual meetings and summarizing im- 
portant events of the last year not classified else- 
where. } 

CORNING, Io., Rev. A. G. Graves, celebrated 35th 
anniversary of organization, Jan. 8, 9, with ser- 
mons by Pres D. F. Bradley. 

DENVER, COL., Third, Rev. W. H. Hopkins. Last 
Sunday 40 were received into church fellowship, 
making 56 since Jan.1. Among those entering 
at this time were attendants for 20 years who 
were making their first confession. It was the 
beginning of the fifth year of the present pastor- 
ate. In the four years the church has taken upon 
itself new life and aims, its property has been 
improved, the debt paid in full and the pastor’s 
salary increased by $560. 

GREENFIELD HILL, CT., Dr. W. H. Gane, received 
last year 21 members, 13 on confession. 

HIGHLAND, CAL , increases pastor’s salary $100. 

LEBANON, Mo., Rev. W. R_ Bosard. Twenty-nine 
accessions in 1904 bring membership to 230. 
Amount received during year, $1,224. 

LOWELL, MASS., First Trinitarian —During Rev. 
G. F. Kenngott’s 12-year pastorate he has re- 
ceived 577 new members, 456 on confession, and 
has made nearly 8,000 pastoral calls. At the 
annual meeting he urged the raising of an endow- 
ment fund. 

MARSEILLES, IuL., Rev. J. W. Barron entered 
Feb. 5 upon fifth year as pastor. Anniversary 
services held morning and evering. During the 
four years 114 new members received; $5,854 
contributed for benevolences by church and indi- 
vidual members, the last being the banner year; 
$10,712 raised for local expenses. Amount 
raised for all purposes in four years, $19,732. 
Aid Society is spending about $100 in refurnish- 
ing church parlors. Missionary Society has pre- 
pared year-book of monthly programs. Large 
chorus choir of young people being trained, and 
stereopticon being purchased for occasional use 
“in evening service. 

NEw MILForD, CT.—During the 15 years of Rev. 
lk. A. Johnson’s pastorate, $78,353 have been 
raised for parish expenses and $33,694 for be- 
nevolence. Three hundred and twenty-four 
members were received. The edifice has been 
renovated, new chapel and social rooms built. 
Recently a new pipe organ, town clock and indi- 
vidual communion service have been presented. 

NORWICH, CT., Greeneville Ch., Rev. C. H. Ricketts. 
Accéssions in 1904, 39, on confession 32, mak- 
ing present membership %355. Benevolences 
$1,000. 

PoMONA, CAL., 


to take effect 


Rev. G. E. Soper. Fifty accessions 


last year brought membership to 423. Voted to 
buy $4,000 parsonage. 
PosTVILLE, Io., Rev. D. W. Blakeley. Ladies’ 


Aid Society has finished paying for new pipe 
organ. Week of Prayer observed by union meet- 
ings with Methodists and Lutherans. 

SouTH MANCHESTER, CT —During four years’ pas- 
torate of Rev. G. W. Keynolds, Sunday school 
growth from 226 to 340,2,2d 106 members added 
to church. House of worship remodeled and 
new auditorium built at cost of $27,000, $23,000 
of which is paid and $2,000 more subscribed. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS, CT., Rev. E. A. Burnham. 
A benevolence plan increased eash collections 
for benevolence 98 per cent. in one year and the 


Continued on page 270. 
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twice as strong 
as other cocoas, 


yet none are 






more delicate. 
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All Grocers, 
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If other seeds have failed you, try 


GREGORY’ 


We mail many small fruits, 12 to lie 
each. Catalogue free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 









10,000 Plants for 16¢ 


a Lae 18 and farms are planted to 
zer’s Seeds than any other in 
js a. ‘There is reason for this. 
Weownand operate over 5000 acres for 
the production of our warranted seeds. 
That ou aay try them, we make = 
= e following remarkabl 6 of 


Glorlously beautiful Flowers. 

P wet packages contain suffi- 
cient seed to grow 10,000 plants, fur- 
nishin, bushels ofbrilliant flowers 
and lots and lots of choice vegeta- 
bles, together with our great cata- 
log telling all about Flowers, 

oses, Small Fruits, etc., all for 
= stamps and this notice. 


ig 140-page catalog alone, 4c. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. R 








1877. For 27 Years 
We have successfully Treated 


Cancer 


Without the use of the knife 
e Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only 
inatitation in the world where cancer and tumors (tha@ 
are accessible) are permanently cured. Describe your 
case and we will give an opinion and complete infor- 
mation. 
Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 








Lumbago 


Get Instant Refief RUB ON 


Painkiller Fors 
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Spring Suits 
%6 10925 


MADE TO ORDER 


RE you tired of ready- 

made garments, 

their sameness of 
style, imperfect fit, un- 
graceful lines’ 

We will make a stylish 
costume to your order and 
guarantee to fityou. Our 
very low prices are 
alike toe all for no 
matter in what part 
of the United States 
you live, we will pre- 
pay the express 
charges. 

Our Fashion Catalogue 
illustrates 158 of New 
York’s latest styles and 
our enormous stock of 
500 beautiful fabrics 
includes the newest j 
weaves, colors and tex- 4% 
tures suitable for mak 
ing them We do 
carry Wash Goods. 


EVERYTHING MADE TO ORDER. 
NOTHING READY-MADE. 


Tailor-Made Suits . + 7.50 to $25 
Silk Costumes... Bie to B25 
Shirt-Waist Suits ee 86 to S20 
Made of Mohair, Brilliantine, Serge, ete. 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits . Rit to R25 
Rain Coats . 89.75 to S18 
Long Driving » 7.50 to B18 
Jackets... . $5.75 to R15 
Silk Coats % 810 to %20 
Separate Skirts . - £3.50 to R1S 
if we fail to do so 







not 


Coats . 


We guarantee to fit you 
we will refund your money 


Erpress charges prepaid toany part of the United States. 


WE SEND FREE $9,275. 375.0% 

the U.S. our 
new Spring Catalogue showing the latest 
New York styles, a large assortment of 
samples of the newest materials, and simple 
directions for taking measurements cor- 
rectly. Write for them today. Mention 
whether samples are for tailor-made suit, 
shirt-waist suit. silk costume, skirt, jacket 
or rain coat, and colors desired. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


No Agents or Branches. Est. 19 yrs. 


Pilgrim Teacher 


Miss Slattery’s Talks with 
the Training Class will com- 
mence in the March number 
of The Pilgrim Teacher. They 
are just what every busy 
teacher wants, :: %: 3: 3: 3: 
Simple—but Strong 
Plain—but Helpful 


Mail Orders only. 

















Subscription, 50 cents; in clubs, to 
one address, 40 cents each. 


OPIU MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
ed elsewhere 


Che Pilgrim Press 
Habits Cured. Sanatorium 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


New York BOSTON Chicago 
Established 1875. Thousands 
having fail 

Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio 





| WABASHA, MINN., Rev. W. B. Pinkerton. 


\@ DUD UP 


2, a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN and MEN. 
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total contribution of all the branches of church 
work combined, 148 percent. The original feature 
lies in having a definite sum in mind for the 
church to raise and having each contributor name 
and see for himself what part of this sum he will 
contribute. New organ installed last winter, the 
money in the bank before contract was placed. 
Each winter a series of organ recitals, which 
have proved a financial success and an educa- 
tional and uplifting force. Mr. F. J. Benedict of 
New York city is the organist at all but one, that 
being given by W. C. Hammond of Holyoke. All 
societies of the church closed last year with bal- 
ances, which they distributed to benevolent ob- 
jects. A band of Opportunity Seekers, each mem- 
ber pledged to win one person to confess Christ. 
St. Louris, Mo., Memorial, Rev. William Smith. 
Four men pledged $100 each towards the work 
of the new year, and others according to their 
ability. Reduction of missionary appropriation 
by $200; necessary improvements introduced, 
including a new furnace, $253; benevolences ap- 
proximating $100; organ debt canceled. Peo- 
ple wonderfully responsive ; way open to push the 
distinetively spiritual work. 
$100 
paid on old obligation, and material improve- 
ments made. Neighborhood meetings a feature. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. Rev. M. R. 


Fishburn. Eighty-four accessions last year, 46 
on confession, bringing membership, Jan. 1, to 
612. Seventeen united at February communion. 
$14,980 raised for all purposes; pastor’s salary 
increased 8300. 

WELLINGTON, O., Rev. J. C. Cromer, has received 
since last May 40 members, 19 on confession; 
traded the old parsonage for a larger and better 
one and has just provided the $3,500 necessary 
to pay difference, make repairs and clear up back 
bills; has reorganized all the women’s work un- 
der one society, which has already proven its 
efficiency; has solved its Sunday evening prob- 
lem by substituting for the evening service a 
four o’clock vesper service, designed to cultivate 
the devotional and spiritual life. A chorus of 25 
voices trained and directed by Prof. J. F. Alderfer 
of the Oberlin Conservatory, adds charm and 
power to the services. 


Local Revival Interest 


SPRING VALLEY, MINN., Rev. Everett Lesher. 
Congregationalists, Baptists and United Brethren 
have held union evangelistic meetings since the 
Week of Prayer, with over 100 conversions. 

SuTTON, NEB., Rev. F. A. Dungan, has entered 
upon a new era of life through the inspiration and 
uplift of services attending the dedication of its 
new house of worship and the services of spiritual 
awakening immediately succeeding Dedication 
Day, under the leadership of Rev. C. C. Wheeler. 
Worshiping for 30 years in the First Church build- 
ing in the town, the work has long been hindered 
through lack of conveniences, but a building was 
dedicated New Year’s Day to seat 400 people. It 
has no debt and only a thank offering was asked 
for at dedication. The old building and the modern 
house are valued at 86,000. The Sabbath school 
raised $165 for new cement sidewalk. Dr. J. E. 
Tuttle of Lincoln preached the dedication sermon, 
and Superintendent Bross and others gave ad- 
dresses. Dedication Day was the beginning of a 
two weeks’ series of meetings that has wonderfully 
stirred the church. The children’s meetings were 
remarkable, and Mr. Wheeler’s addresses took 
deep hold upon the people, several of the leading 
men being received into the church. 
seven, mostly adults, joined on a recent Sunday. 


A statue of Admiral Coligny was unveiled 
in Berlin last week. There was a time when 
Roman Catholic France would have filed 
a protest. Today not a ripple follows, for 
France has ceased to be Roman Catholic in 
anything but form, and even that is passing. 
Socialism holds the future for Franée, appar- 
ently. 
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WHAT THE MINISTER SAYS 


Is Most Convincing. 


“TI thought I would write you what 
Pyramid Pile Cure has done for me. 
had a most aggravated case of bleeding 
piles; indeed 1 dreaded when I had to go 
to stool. One fifty-cent box cured me. 
I feel like a new man. I have recom- 
mended it to others as being the most 
wonderful remedy known. It is indeed 
a great blessing to suffering humanity. 
You are at liberty to use this for all it 
is worth, and I hope it may do good.”’ 
Rev. W. E. Carr. 355 North Holbrook 
Street, Danville, Va. 

Clergymen (like all professional men 
who lead sedentary lives) are especially 
addicted to piles, in various forms, and 
are continually on the lookout fora rem- . 
edy which will give relief, with little or 
no idea of obtaining a cure. 

Recognizing this fact, Rev. Mr. Carr 
consents to the use of his name in order 
that other sufferers may know there is 
a cure called Pyramid Pile Cure, which 
is sold by druggists everywhere for the 
low price of fifty cents a package, and 
which will bring about for every one 
afilicted with piles the same_ beneficial 
results as in his own case. Be careful 
| to accept no substitutes, and remember 
| that there is no remedy ‘‘just as good.”’ 
A little book describing the causes and 
,cure of piles is published by Pyramid 
| Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and will be 
sent free for the asking. All sufferers 
are advised to write for it, as it contains 
valuable information on the subject of 
piles. 


WOODWARD'S 


“Gripe Water” 


Ga Safest and Best 
“ phle & Remedy for all 
WX au] Disorders of 
(on \ nfants and 
Children. 


Aids Teething. 1 
Promotes Digestion. 
Prevents Convulsions. 


Ail Babies Like It. 


For over five years I have used } ne ‘GRIPE 

WATER,? and have advised my friends to do so, 

I cannot speak too highly of it, I found itvery dene- 

Jicial tv myself during nursing.”” MRS, A. THOMAS, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 


E. FOUGERA & CO., New York. 


—HOOPING-COUGH 
| wo GROUP, 


| 

| Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 

internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON. 

Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy vy, 


— a Be 
Silll\ 


BLAIR’S PILLS 

















your Strength ~i« 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIFUGE, 











GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 5-11. The Making of a Chris- 
tian: His Speech. Is. 145: 1-12, 21; Matt. 10: 
32, 33. 

Some one ought to invent a machine mod- 
eled on the phonograph, which we could se- 
crete about our person in some such fashion 
as we do the little instrument that registers 
the number of miles walked in the course of a 
day. This perfected phonograph should be 
able to give back to us, when we touch the 
right spring at the end of the day, all the 
words we have spoken. If, in addition, it 
could group them under certain large catego- 
ries, how interesting would be the result. We 
should like to know, for example, how many 
times between sunrise and sunset we use the 
little words, ‘‘I’”’ or ‘‘ me’”’ or “ mine’; how 
much slang would such an instrument report; 
how much incivility; how many hasty and im- 
patient words; how many of those words 
which Christ called ‘“‘idle’”’ ; how much in the 
way of gossip, criticism, backbiting and slan- 
der; how much harsh and imperious language? 
What a revelation of character we should have 
if some such tally could be kept! 





But while we are waiting for that machine 
to be perfected we might for a single day, at 
least, examine the language of others. Begin 
tomorrow, if you will, and report to yourself 
at night words that made you sorry or made 
you blush, the words that were little short of 
insult to your Master, the conventional words 
of society, the selfish and sometimes inhuman 
speech of trade. But you will hear other 
things too, if you will only listen, and at the 
supper table you will be able to say to the 
family: ‘‘I heard a man say a brave thing to- 
day. I heard a kind word fora man in trou- 
ble. I heard a clean, ringing, manly sentence 
on the playground which put to shame some 
fellows who were indulging in low talk.’’ 





What should be the speech of the Christian” 
If you traveled with a stranger all day long, or 
if you stood behind a counter with him, would 
you be able simply by his speech to detect 
whether or not he was a Christian? Ideally 
this should be possible, but practically is it? 
Of course the absence of certain elements in 
his speech would mean something. If no 
profane or lewd word escaped his lips, if he 
did not sneer at others, or curse his luck, or 
berate the coldness of the world you could 
draw a favorable conclusion. But if certain 
other elements were entirely lacking, if day 
after day went by and he never mentioned any 








SCOTT’S EMULSION 
Scott's Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 
Scott's Emulsion 
Scott's Emulsion 
Scott’s Emulsion 
—the old story, told times 
without number and repeated 
over and over again for the 
last thirty years. But it’s 
always a welcome story to 
those in need of strength and 
health. There’s nothing in 
the world that stops wasting 
diseases as quickly as Scott's 
Emulsion, 


We'll send you a sample, free 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 








subjects beside those pertaining to eating, | 
drinking, apparel and merriment, if allusion | 
to the deeper interests of the human spirit | 
was never made, if the splendid humanitarian 

and Christian work going on a'l over the 

world was altogether passed by, if the name | 
of Christ never escaped his lips, how could | 
the inference be drawn that he was a genuine, | 
wide-awake Christian? 





Our words first and last are the emanation | 
of ourselves. Now and then we may lie or | 
talk cant, but in the long run we ought to be 
justified and we ought to be condemned, as 
Scripture says we shall be, by our words. 
If the mind is vacant the words will be idle, 
if the heart is unclean the words will be foul, 
if the spirit is cross-grained the words will be 
petulant and hateful. Mr. Speer, walking 
through a Chinese village once was surprised 
to find the inside of the dogs’ mouths blue 
instead of red. But he was told that there 
was nothing the matter, that it was the natu- 
ral color of the mouths of Chinese dogs. He 
goes on to say: ‘‘ How many Christians there 
are who have got Chinese dogs’ mouths. Not 
red and clean as Christian mouths ought to be, 
but stained and defiled with malicious speak- 
ing, unkindly and ungenerous talk, with all 
that kind of conversation which is death to 
Christian unity.” 





The reason why the words of the Lord 
Jesus are so precious is that they are the 
eftiorescence of his peerless spirit, the em- 
bodiment in permanent form of his golden 
thoughts of God and man and life. Give the 
things of Christ and of his kingdom the cen- 
tral place in our thinking and in our affec- 
tions and our language will reveal the fact. 
The stranger who travels with us will find 
it out. The man who works by our side will 
know, not because we lug in the name of 
Christ when we talk with him, but because 
our ordinary speech from morn to eve be- 
trayeth us. 


In Worcester South 


South Grafton, Mass., received 15 members last | 
year, has a Sunday school home department of | 
38, gave $177 to benevolence and spent $1,600 | 
at home. Sutton combined with its society for | 
an all-day annual meeting as previously. This | 
year it mourned the loss of its clerk, Clinton S. | 
White, whose early death occurred in December, 
and whose splendid heart endeared him to the en- 
tire vicinity. Through special gifts to Japan, be- 
nevolences amounted to nearly $900, with large 
local expenditures. | 

Millbury, Second, received its pastor, Rev. Grove 
F. Ekins, and seven others into membership Jan. 1, | 
has organized a Men’s League, and is happy in the | 
fact that its long time and worthy clerk, Ira N. | 
Goddard, has assumed his well earned seat in the | 
state legislature. The membership at Webster, as | 
Rev. Andrew Campbell carries forward his sixth | 
year, is above 200. A special feature of his work 
among children is a new organization called the | 
King’s Guards, which combines features of the | 
Christian Association and Boys’ Brigades. 

The entire religions and town life of Hast Doug- 
las, also the local Congregational conference and 
the state, were concerned in the recent dedication 
of the Methodist church. This new house of wor- 
ship is upon the foundation of that which burned 
last March. Its pastor, Rev. S. D. Coffin, has had 
the oversight of this enterprise, and has fostered 
the Sunday school work and its related services at 
South Douglas. To this the conference and the 
State Missionary Society have contributed. Mr. | 
Coffin now lays down this ministry to accept serv- 
ice in East Africa. At the dedication, Worcester 
South’s Nestor, Rev. J. R. Thurston, spoke for the | 
sisterhood of our churches, and other pastors 
brought greetings and Godspeeds. The South | 
Douglas field will probably be ministered to by | 
Mr. Coffin’s suceessor. WwW. P. L. 








| 





R. F. Horton plans to make his term as | 
president of the National Council of Free | 
Churches of England and Wales a period 
when the federation shall give especial atten- 
tion to foreign missions and shall influence | 
the missionary societies to federate. | 


| maintaini 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 





| spring and fall. 


It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective that a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide), and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets, and contain the active 
medicinal ae ye one of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
bodily vigor and health: sul- 
rectly on the liver and excre- 
ry organs, and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles, and cure constipa- 


hur acts 


| tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 


alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimentin, 
with sulphur remedies soon found tha 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any otherform. He says: ‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 


| In patients suffering from boils and pim- 


ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article and sold by druggists and for that 
reason tabooed by many physicians, yet I 
know of nothing so safe and reliable for 
constipation, liver and kidney troubles 
and especially in all forms of skin dis- 
eases as this remedy.” 

At any rate, people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘“‘ pu- 
rifiers” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 








is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL SOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin @ Co., New York, 


DANGEROUS COLDS 
HEAVY COUGHS, Spoedity 
Alien’s L Balsam 
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The Prudential 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of 
| the Public, Than Ever Before. A Year of Great- 
est Gains in Progress, Security and Usefulness. 
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ASSETS. | 

BONDS AND MORTGAGES : ‘ $15,682,358.73 

4309 All First Liens on Property, valued st Sie as ‘$40, 882,977.19 
REAL ESTATE owned by the Company. . 12,494,957.86 
RAILROAD BONDS . ; ‘ ‘i 27,681,596 87 
MUNICIPAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 10,141,196.00 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS. 105,375 00 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

STOCKS . ‘ 4,200,400.00 


Total Market Value of eect. Bonds all stocks. $42, 128, 567. 87 
Total Cost Value of above Bonds and Stocks.... 40,697,570.44 


INCREASE IN VALUE OF BONDS AND 
STOCKS OVER: COBT: ...ccccsscesessssscscenss $ 1,430,997.43 

CASH IN 259 BANKS AND TRUST COM. 

PANIES throughout the United States, and 





ae cash in office ($6,154,811.25 on interest),  . 6,832,683.09 
Number Policies INTEREST AND RENTS, due and accrued 641,775 85 
n force, near 
J 6 Million LOANS ON COLLATERAL SECURITIES. P 5,665,100 OU 
Bonds and Stocks, having Market Value of....... 7,549,322.00 
- Excess of Market Value over amount Loaned, : 
Increase it in Nu mber Showing Margin of Security Of..,.........00e008 1,884,222.00 
of Policies in force, over 7 Qos 
tee LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS . 5 ; . 2,427,950.12 
Onechalf Million On the security of their Policies—the Reserve | ; 
—— Value on their Policies being...........s.c.se00: $4,427,238.00 
Paid Policyholders SEMI-ANNUAL AND QUARTERLY PREMIUMS 
during 1904, over not yet due, and Premiums in course of col- 
{ 3 Million Dollars lection (Reserve charged in Liabilities) — , ‘ 2,.888,911.65 





Total Payments Total Assets. $868 »762,305.17 


to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1904, over 











92 Million Dollars MAS ILT IES. 
ces RESERVE, Legal and Special ; ‘ . $73,954,9!19.00 
Increase in Assets Amount held to protect Policy Contr acts 
over ALL OTHER LIABILITIES “tages . . 1,481,519.84 
i6 Million Dolla rs Pia Dien gy Re oon Ei yd pa pe 
sip a TE te earned Interest on Policy Loans; Bills awaiting 
Cash Dividends presentation for payment, etc. 
and other concessions, not stipulated SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS , . 13,325,866.33 
oF aan a yolonterliy i i 
ng rs of old Policies, to date Total Liabilities . $88, 762,305.17 




















5 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for during 
1904, Over 312 Million Dollars. 


LARGEST IN THE HISTORY OF THE COMPANY, 


OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY oF america 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Versey. 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 59 
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